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THE GIFT . . , 
THAT KEEPS ON GIVING 


Give a gift this year that won't be lost under the bed after a few days! 



Adopt someone a penguin with 
WWF and they'll receive a 
fascinating welcome pack and 
regular updates on their adopted 
animal that will educate and 
inspire for a lifetime. 

Through your adoption, you will 
be helping to protect penguins 
from the effects of climate change. 
What greater gift can there be, than 
protecting this iconic species for 
future generations to enjoy? 


Give all this to someone you love 

A soft penguin cuddly toy 

A welcome pack with faetbook, certificate, bookmarks, stickers and more 
Wild World and Go Wild updates 3 times a year 

WWF-UK, charity rep.ste red in England number ] 081347 and Lnkcntland number SCnagstaa and a tnmpmy limited by guarantee, registered in England number 401*735. 
Panda symbol © 198b, WWF World Wide Fund far Nature tfomeriy World WiJdlife Fund)® WWF registered tndemaifc. VaT number 73a 7*1831. 


We fenom a toy can 
never replace an 
animal ... buf if can 
help protect them. 
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Please visit wwf.org.uk/penguins or please call 0800 038 0921 
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Lauren Debono-Elliot 

Designer 

I never knew that the koala had a 
pouch! Learn all about the weird 
and wonderful marsupials that 
start their lives in a pouch! 


Charlie Ginger 

Production Editor 
Meeting the mums who’ve got to 
contend with predators, hunt for 
food and avoid the elements puts 
the school run into perspective! 


Tim Hunt 

Picture Editor 
Some of the greatest human 
structures were inspired by 
nature. Check out some of our 
favorite animal architects (p.38). 


Laurie Newman 

Assistant Designer 
It’s common knowledge that our 
oceans are being overfished, but 
is it too late for the angel shark? 
Turn to page 48 to find out. 
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Welcome 

^ With less than 70 left in 

Jf ^ jl the wild, few people will 
ever get the privilege 
to see an Amur leopard 
v in its natural habitat. 

We’re proud to have this 
beautiful predator on 
our cover this month, 

not only because it is Earth’s rarest big cat, 
but because it’s great to see some positive 
conservation news and this incredible hunter 
making a comeback. 

In this issue, we’ll journey as far as Australia 
to uncover the secrets of marsupials (page 
70), and Japan to meet its unique inhabitants 
like the snow monkey (page 60). We will 
also learn which species build the most 
impressive homes (page 38) and which 
animals make the best mums (page 54). 

We’ve also made a list of our favourite 
animal-inspired gifts this Spring (page 96). 
We’d love to see photos of your favourite 
Easter gifts. Get in touch for a chance to win 
a copy of the magazine! Enjoy the issue. Until 
next time! 



Zara Gaspar 

Editor 


Editor’s picks 



Saving angels 

It’s usually the great white that 
comes to mind when people 
picture sharks, but its cousin 
the angel shark is in need of 
urgent attention. Listed as 
Critically Endangered by the 
IUCN, find out why this shark 
needs our help on page 48. 



Easter wish list 

From the Lindt chocolate 
Easter bunny to a donation that 
allows you to provide chicks to 
a family struggling to feed their 
children, we’ve got the best list 
of gifts for animal lovers this 
spring. Hop over to page 96 to 
check it out. 



Can you teach an old dog new 
tricks? Find out on page 47 

Visit www.animalanswers.co.uk for 

Exclusive competitions Hilarious GIFs 
Upload your photos and win prizes! 
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Meet the rarest cat on Earth 

20 Coral reefs 

Everything you need to know 
about the colourful underwater 
gardens made from animals 
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Discover the animals that hunt 
and feed together 
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The incredible creatures that 
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Uncover the mysterious ways 
of marsupials 
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an old dog new tricks 
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What is being done to 
safeguard the angel shark? 

54 Amazing 

animal mothers 

Which species make the 
best mums? 


84 Behind the lens 

We speak to Tesni Ward about 
photographing badgers 

86 Famous dogs 

The hounds that have 
gone down in history 

88 Bizarre: lichen 
katydid 

The strange insect that 
disguises itself as lichen 

89 Quiz 

Test your animal knowledge! 


60 Explore the 
Earth: Japan 

Journey to the land of 
the snow monkey 

68 Meet the finches 

Get to know the family of birds 
famous for their bounce and 
tuneful songs 


THE IUCN RED LIST 

Throughout World of Animals you 
will see symbols like the ones listed 
below. These are from the IUCN Red 
List of Threatened Species, the most 
comprehensive inventory of the global 
conservation status of animal species 
in the world. Here’s what they mean: 


0 EXTINCT 

0 EXTINCT IN THE WILD 
0 CRITICALLY ENDANGERED 
0 ENDANGERED 
0 VULNERABLE 
0 NEAR THREATENED 
0 LEAST CONCERN 
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Everything is topsy-turvy as this short-eared owl 
strikes a rather incredible pose, showing off the 
bird's natural ability to turn its neck 270 degrees 


The fact that owls can turn their necks so far without cutting off their 
blood supply is an incredible feat, and is down to the size, positioning 
and course of the veins that run into their heads. If any other animal 
attempted such a move it could induce a stroke. The owl’s flexible neck 
makes up for its rather rigid body, giving it a survival advantage. 
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/ These stag beetles are embroiled in a bitter 
battle - likely over territory or a female - using 
their iconic crimson horns as weapons 


Stag beetles’ incredible bite astounded scientists due to their extremely 
long jaws, which should make it harder to exert force. However, the 
males’ wide head is filled with a disproportionately large volume of 
muscle that allows for their bite force - truly a case of brawn over brain. 
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An orca misses its chance to snatch a seal pup 
after beaching itself. While it seems like a risky 
move, there's a reason behind this daring act 


Orcas are one of the most intelligent marine animals, and hunt in 
organised packs with specialised techniques. This orca at Punta Norte, 
Argentina (a prime orca spotting location) is showing-off a technique 
where the orca will purposely beach itself at high tide to catch their prey. 
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e Amur leopard 

Driven to the very edge of extinction 
and facing a multitude of threats, 
the rarest leopard in the world is 
making a tentative comeback 


Words Hannah Westlake 
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All about the Amur leopard 

Elusive and solitary 

With less than 60 left in the wild, the Amur leopard is a rare sight to see 


Few people have ever had the good fortune to 
see an Amur leopard in the wild. Their numbers 
currently stand at around 60 individuals, most 
of them prowling the province of Primorsky 
Krai in southeast Russia, with a few over the 
border of northeast China and potentially 
some leopards in North Korea. The amount of 
Amur leopards reached a shocking low of 30 
individuals in 2007, but dedicated conservation 
work has helped that figure double in the last 
few years. 

Like most other species of leopard, Amur 
leopards are solitary creatures and require a 
lot of space to hunt and raise young without 
competing with other leopards for food and 
territory. The species experienced a dramatic 
reduction of its Russian range during the 1970s, 
losing about 80 per cent of its territory and 
becoming highly fragmented. This in turn made 
it harder for individuals to breed successfully. 


The temperate forest habitat - which can 
reach deadly lows of -25 degrees Celsius (-13 
degrees Fahrenheit) - has set the Amur leopard 
apart from other Panthera pardus. It has slightly 
longer legs for navigating heavy, dense snowfall, 
and for camouflage its winter coat is a fairly 
light yellow with a gold tinge, paler than other 
leopard subspecies and much thicker in order to 
keep out the cold. 

The Amur leopard does not pass the coldest 
winter months by hibernating, but rather follows 
herds of ungulates. Despite its vast range, an 
Amur leopard will not stray far from its prey - all 
year round, wherever sika and roe deer can be 
found, leopards are sure to be following. Male 
leopards have even been seen fighting viciously 
over territory that includes an area where deer 
husbandry is practised. As a crepuscular animal 
(most active during twilight) the leopard is 
able to utilise low light as cover when hunting. 


Leopard’s employ stalking tactics when on the 
hunt, aiming to get as close as possible before 
pouncing with their front paws extended and 
biting the back of the prey’s neck. Once they 
latch on, their prey doesn’t stand a chance. With 
the nightly hunt over, Amur leopards spend the 
daylight hours resting in caves or underbrush. 

The Amur leopard spends much of its life 
alone. Leopard cubs are raised exclusively by 
their mother for the first two years of their life, 
before embarking on a journey to carve out 
their own territory. Young leopards become 
sexually mature up to a year after they gain 
their independence. Mature leopards may only 
meet each other when a female comes into 
season or on the rare occasion when some 
territories overlap. Despite this rather lonely 
existence, leopards who have never met may 
still recognise each other from scent markers 
left on hunting trails and migratory routes. 


The Amur leopard 



is uniquely adapted 
among its species 
for life in the snow 


200 

Number of 
Amur leopards 
in captivity 


Amur leopard in numbers 
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60 
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years 
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leopards left in 

founded 

with its mother 

fora female 

of an Amur 

the wild 


7-12 


Wild individuals 


estimated still 
living in China 


19-26 


LEOPARDS 


Amur leopards in 
the wild in 2007 


The Amur leopard 



Sri Lankan 
leopard 

Numbers left in 
the wild: 700-950 


Indochinese 

leopard 

Numbers left 
in the wild: 

1,000-2,500 


sate 
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African 
leopard 

Numbers left in 
the wild: 2,185- 
6,780 (estimate 
of population in 
South Africa) 


Persian leopard 

Numbers left in the 
wild: <1,300 


Arabian leopard 

Numbers left in the 
wild: 200 
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* North-Chinese 
leopard 

Numbers left in the 
wild: 2,500 




t'W: 


Indian leopard 

■; V , , Numbers left in the wild: 

SgAS 12,000-14,000 (based on 
SJ3>” a survey conducted in 


Amur leopard 

Numbers left in the 
wild: 60 approx. 


Javan leopard 

Numbers left in the 
wild: 250 
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All about the Amur leopard 


Inside the Amur leopard 

Amur leopards are adapted to survive and thrive 
in conditions unlike anything their fellows in the 
Panthera genus experience. Beneath their fur is 
the musculature of a hunting machine, built to 
pounce, prowl and tear apart prey 


Neck and shoulder muscles 

Powerful neck and shoulder muscles 
allow the Amur leopard to carry prey 
that is almost as heavy as the cat 
itself. This allows the leopard to stash 
carcasses in trees and caves. 


Caudal muscles 

The caudal muscles 
control the movements 
of the leopard's tail 
- the muscles are 
attached to the tail | 
vertebrae with tendons, 
giving the tail a variety 
of movement. 


Tail 

Leopard tails are 
very flexible and their 
movements are a way for 
individuals to communicate 
with each other. An 
Amur leopard's furry tail 
also works as protection 
against the cold. 


Fur 

The Amur leopard's thick, spotted 
fur, which helps it to survive harsh 
winters, sets it apart from other leopard 
subspecies. It can grow up to 7cm 
(2.8in) long in winter. 


AMUR LEOPARD & FAR 
EASTERN LEOPARD 

Panthera pardus orientalis 
Class Mammalia 




Territory Southeast Russia 
Diet Roe and sika deer, 
badgers and hares 
Lifespan 10-15 years 

Adult weight 32-48kg 
(71-1061 b) 

Conservation Status 

00000^0 

CRITICALLY ENDANGERED 



Claws 

Like other feline species, the Amur leopard has 
retractable claws. Retracting claws protects them 
from going blunt when walking on rough ground, 
helping to keep them sharp for climbing trees and 
grabbing prey. 


INFANCY 


Growing a litter 

Before birth 

Amur leopard gestation is around 
90-105 days long, resulting in a 
litter of two or three cubs. 


Seeing the world 

7-/0 days 

Cubs are born with their eyes 
closed and they don’t open 
until at least a week after birth. 


On the move 

12-15 days 

After approximately two weeks, 
cubs begin to crawl, though 
they are still very vulnerable. 


Leaving the den 

2 months 

After two months, a leopard cub 
is strong enough to emerge from 
the den and begin eating meat. 


Learning to hunt 

J months 

The leopard cubs begin 
a year-long study of their 
mother’s hunting skills. 


Becoming independent 

18 months-2 years 
At this time the juvenile is 
ready to leave its mother or 
has perhaps been driven away. 




The Amur leopard 


Jaw 

A leopard's jaws are strong enough for them to 
pierce through the neck of its prey. Feline jaws 
can only move vertically, which helps them keep a 
stronger hold on prey. 
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Eyes 

All felines have reflective eyes that shine 
distinctively and the Amur leopard is 
no exception here. They have incredible 
night and low-light vision, though they 
cannot distinguish fine detail. 


Whisker bed 

Whiskers are an extra field of sensory 
input for leopards to process. They 
enhance a cat's spatial awareness and 
provide information on the movement of 
the air around them. 


Teeth 

Leopards have relatively few teeth 
but they are all designed to cut and 
tear meat. They have no flat molars, 
which are used by herbivores and 
omnivores to chew vegetation. 


Ribcage 


A leopard’s coat 



Elbow/Olecranon 


Persian leopard 

The Persian leopard’s fur varies in 
colouration, from pale to dark 








MATURITY 


Gaining territory 

2-3 years 

The young leopard is now 
sexually mature and must 
carve out its own territory. 


Mating season 

3.5 years 
Amur leopards will 
typically breed in 
January and February. 


Leopards employ 
stalking tactics 
when on the hunt, 
aiming to get as 
close as possible 
before pouncing 


A solitary life 

Outside of breeding 
season, Amur leopards 
are solitary creatures and 
are only active at night. 


A long life 

12-17 years 

Their average lifespan is 
unknown, though other 
subspecies live 12-17 years. 


Nearest neighbours 

Amur leopards share their habitat with many other creatures 



Sika deer 

Also known as spotted 
deer or Japanese 
deer, sika deer are 
native to most of 
East Asia. Prey to the 
Amur leopard, on the 
Asian mainland they 
are uncommon and 
some subspecies 
are possibly extinct 
(though they are 
abundant in Japan). 


Siberian tiger 

The wild Siberian 
tiger population 
(also known as the 
Amur tiger), currently 
consists of 562 
individuals. It shares 
some of the same 
habitat as the Amur 
leopard and when 
there are shortages of 
prey, tigers will resort 
to killing leopards. 


Manchurian wapiti 

The Manchurian wapiti 
is a small eastern 
Asian subspecies of 
the North American 
wapiti, or elk. It has 
stout little wapiti-like 
antlers and a neck 
mane (on the males). 
Their range extends 
from Siberia and 
Mongolia through to 
China and Korea. 
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All about the Amur leopard 


Habitat loss and poaching 

This skilful hunter has not only had to adapt to the harshest conditions of its territory, but it also faces the 
loss of its habitat and being poached for its beautiful spotted coat 


Life in the Amur (Heilong) river basin in 
northeast Asia is full of hardship, for both 
animals and humans. What makes the Amur 
leopard so distinctive is the way that it has 
adapted to survive in its environment. Its wide, 
snowshoe-like paws and big bushy tail (which 
works like a furry scarf) help this cat to keep 
going in the cold conditions. 

The region it inhabits is also home to some 
of the world's largest expanses of intact 
temperate forest and it is also where the elusive 
Amur (Siberian) tiger can be found in the wild. 
The habitat supports an incredibly varied range 
of wildlife, but it is under threat from all sides. 

Improper forest management, mining 
and logging all threaten the Amur leopard's 
home. The effects of this human activity start 
at the bottom of the food chain, where the 
prey populations are too low to sustain more 

BELOW While not apex 
predators (due to predation by 
tigers), Amur leopards sit at 
the top of the food chain 


leopards. Prey populations can only recover 
once logging is managed sustainably and 
poaching of integral prey species, such as 
sika deer, is curtailed. Populations of Amur 
leopards and tigers can only recover once prey 
populations have regenerated. 

The illegal wildlife trade is one of the biggest 
threats to the leopard's survival. Villages and 
farmland surround the forests, which means 
that access to the leopard's habitat can be 
relatively easy. And poachers will not only seek 
Amur leopards for their spotted fur, but also 
take sika deer and roe deer for their meat and 
the money their carcasses can bring. In Russia 
in 1999, an undercover investigative team 
recovered two Amur leopard skins put up for 
sale - a female's skin for $500 (£400) and a 
male's skin for $1000 (£800). To combat this 
criminal activity and save the dwindling Amur 


population, the Russian government established 
the Land of the Leopard National Park in 2012. 

The protected area comprises of 262,000 
hectares (647,416 acres) of land in the 
southwest Primorsky province, covering 
approximately 60 per cent of the leopards' 
habitat - enough space to ensure the survival 
of at least 50 individuals (including ten Amur 
tigers from China). The territory also includes 
integral leopard breeding grounds. 

The Amur Leopard and Tiger Alliance 
(ALTA) is also hard at work conserving 
the rarest of wild cats. The Amur Tiger 
Conservation In Russia 2015 project aimed 
to keep tiger and prey populations stable 
by improving patrolling and reducing 
poaching. The ALTA are working with partner 
organisations to establish a second population 
of Amur leopards in their former range. 


Vital to their ecosystem 

Without the Amur leopard, 
deer, badger and hare 


populations in its habitat 
would explode, massively 



Amur leopard 
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The Amur leopard 





Disappearing habitat 


The estimated wild 
Amur leopard habitat 
is a mere 5,000 sq km 
(1,930 sq mi) 


• Historical range 
Current range 


Conserving an icon 

Giles Clark is the director of cats 
TjW and conservation at the Big Cat 
l Jfl Sanctuary, which is part of the 
, European Endangered Species 

Breeding Programme (EEP) 


What is The Big Cat Sanctuary doing to help 
Amur leopards? 

We have historically contributed to the 
coordinated breeding programme by having 
two recommended litters bom and bred here, 
as well as holding a number of individuals 
at any particular time. We are very proud of 
not only these achievements but also our 
association with the EEP The cubs that have 
been bom here have gone off to zoos all 
around the world and continue to be part of 
the international breeding programme. Some 
have even had their own cubs. 


How does keeping leopards in captivity help 
with their conservation? 

There are a multitude of ways in which 
the captive population contributes to their 
conservation in the wild. They help through 
education and raising awareness, but also 
by generating support and funding that can 
be used to aid in-situ conservation efforts. 

By having coordinated and collaborative 
breeding programmes, we are ensuring that 
we have the greatest genetic diversity within 
the programme. Not only does this create 
an insurance population in case they [Amur 
leopards] become extinct in the wild, but 
also the healthiest population for potential 
reintroduction back into their formal range in 
the wild. 


Environmental factors 


Many challenges threaten the existence of the Amur leopard 

Forest degradation 

* ■ Repeated burning of forests by 

humans has changed the landscape. TSF A 
In some places, open grassland has f 
> been created -a place that deer (and HmU 
^ Tj' •; T -| therefore leopards) avoid. L2C 

Inbreeding I* 

m .4 With few leopards left in the wild, 

f £ A inbreeding and insufficient genetic 
ML* jq? diversity can become a threat. 

Disease and deformity are more likely 
to occur as inbreeding continues. 


Poaching 

Poaching is by far the biggest threat 
to the Amur leopard’s survival. They 
are hunted illegally because of their 
beautiful coats. Their skins are traded 
and sold on the black market. 


Prey scarcity 

Prey populations in China and Russia 
are currently insufficient to sustain 
large populations of Amur leopards. 
For long-term survival, they need to 
recover their numbers first. 


For the full interview visit 

www.animalanswers.co.uk 
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UNDERWATER 

BONDERS 

Everything you need to know about the colourful 
underwater gardens made from animals - not plants - 
and why they are in danger of disappearing for good 


Words Jo Stass 
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Underwater wonders 



What is coral? 


Meet the tiny creatures building enormous 
coral colonies beneath the waves 


They may look like plants, but the structures we commonly 
refer to as corals are actually made up of hundreds or 
thousands of tiny animals called coral polyps. These soft- 
bodied relatives of sea anemones and jellyfish can measure 
between 0.5 and 30 centimetres (0.25 and 12 inches) in 
diameter, and reproduce both sexually and asexually to 
create coral colonies. 

Polyps belonging to hard coral species connect to each 
other by secreting calcium carbonate, also known as 
limestone, which forms a protective skeleton, while soft 
coral polyps are connected by a jelly-like tissue. By joining 
together in this way, polyps can distribute nutrients and 
waste between them, acting like a single organism. As 
polyps die, new polyps grow in their place, building up new 
layers of coral structures that eventually join to form a reef. 

The bright hues of the corals actually come from the 
billions of colourful zooxanthellae algae living within the 
polyps’ tissue. These microscopic plants use the polyps’ 
carbon dioxide waste for photosynthesis, in turn providing 
their host with the oxygen it needs to grow. However, as 
the polyps themselves are not plants, they must also feed 
on other living organisms, and so use their tentacles to grab 
zooplankton and small fish. These tentacles also feature 
stinging cells called nematocysts, which fire a barbed or 
venomous coiled thread to immobilise or kill prey as well as 
deter predators and the competition. 


Major coral reefs 


Corals can improve the 
quality of the water. 
They act as a natural 
filtration system and 
control the amount of 
carbon dioxoide present 


Coral Triangle 

Over 600 species of coral can be 
found around the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Indonesia. 


Most coral species 

The majority of coral 
species are found in 
the warm Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. 


Largest reef 

Australia’s Great 
Barrier Reef is 2,300km 
0,429mi) long. 






Coral spawn 

Coral species often 
spawn at the same time, 
releasing millions of eggs 
and sperm into the water. 


Salty surroundings 

Corals don’t grow well in fresh 
water, so are rarely found near 
the mouths of rivers. 


In the deep 

Some corals can grow in 
cold, deep water, but must 
get all of their nutrients 
from consuming prey. 


Warm water 

The optimum water temperature 
for corals is between 21-29 degrees 
Celsius (70-84 degrees Fahrenheit). 


Underwater wonders 


From staghorn to brain and fire, 
corals come in all shapes, sizes, 
colours and patterns 

In simple terms, corals fall into two categories: 
hard and soft. The hard (sometimes called stony) 
variety is responsible for building the reefs, which 
the soft corals then make their home. However, 
the official coral family tree is more complex. 

All corals belong to the Anthozoa class of 
animals, which can be divided into two main 
subclasses. Hexacorallia corals include the hard 
corals, sea anemones and deep-sea black corals, 
which can be identified by the six tentacles 
on each polyp. Octocorallia corals include soft 
corals, sea pens, and hard blue corals, all of which 
feature eight tentacles on each polyp. Within 
these subclasses there are thousands of different 
coral species, each with their own unique shape 
that usually inspires their name. 

The shape of the coral is often influenced by 
its location, as areas with strong waves tend 
to feature flat or mounded corals, while more 
sheltered areas allow for more intricate, branching 
shapes to grow. Most corals are found in shallow 
waters up to 70 metres (230 feet) deep as they 
need sunlight to survive. However, there are deep 
sea corals that grow at depths of up to 6,000 
metres (20,000 feet). 


There are thousands of 
different coral species, 
each with their own 
unique shape" 


BELOW Coral polyps can 
retract their tentacles for 
protection if a predator 
approaches 
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Shallow depths 

As most corals rely on the 
photosynthesis of their algae 
guests, they typically grow in 
clear, shallow waters where 
they get more sunlight. 


Division 

The fertilised 
eggs, called 
zygote, begin to 
divide as they drift 
through the water. 


Sinking 

After dividing several 
more times, the 
zygotes become coral 
larvae and start to sink. 


Drifting 

The eggs are 
fertilised and drift 
with the current 
for several days. 


Settling 

The larvae settle on the ocean 
floor and begin to lay down a 
calcium carbonate skeleton. 


Growth 

The coral polyps 
reproduce asexually, 
expanding the size 
of the coral colony by 
centimetres annually. 


Spawning 

Corals release egg 
and sperm cells, 
which float to the 
surface of the sea. 


A/onders 


Life cycle of a coral 










Underwater wonders 


Life on the reef 

Explore the incredible biodiversity of the rainforest of the seas 


Although they occupy less than one per cent of the planet’s 
ocean floors, coral reefs are home to 25 per cent of all marine 
life, making them one of the most diverse ecosystems on Earth. 
Around 4,000 species of fish, 800 species of hard corals and 
hundreds of other species call the reefs home, and each one has 
an important role to play. 

The corals themselves provide shelter and food for many of 
the smaller creatures on the reef, relying on many to keep their 
algae guests at manageable levels. The parrotfish, for example, 
will scrape at the coral to feed on its zooxanthellae, grinding up 
any limestone skeleton it eats by mistake and excreting it as sand. 
Cleaners and recyclers can also be found on the reef, with crabs 


and sea cucumbers cleaning up debris and sponges consuming 
organic matter to excrete nutrients for other animals. 

The populations of smaller organisms are kept in balance by 
larger predators such as sharks, rays and other marine mammals 
that sit at the top of the food chain. However, all of this is only 
possible thanks to the little guys at the bottom. Tiny plant-like 
organisms called phytoplankton serve as food for zooplankton, 
which corals then eat to help them grow. 

All of these relationships help the reef environment thrive, 
but there is still so much we don’t know about this complex 
ecosystem. Scientists estimate that there could be up to 9 million 
undiscovered species living in the rainforest of the seas. 


Coral reefs 
are one of the 
most important 
ecosystems; they 
provide a home 
to a quarter of all 
marine species 



Fringing reef 

Most common 

Barrier reef 

Lagoon 

Atoll 


This type of reef forms 

Fringing reefs are the most 

This type of reef borders 

Barrier reefs are 

When a fringing 

Slow growth 

when coral grows 

common type of reef found 

the shore, but grows 

separated from the 

reef grows around 

It can take up to 10,000 

directly from the shore. 

on Earth. 

further out to sea. 

shore by a lagoon. 

an island that then 

years for a coral reef 


floods or erodes, to grow from a single 

an atoll forms. individual polyp. 


Fringing Barrier Atoll 


Coral ring 

Atolls are usually circular in 
shape, protecting a lagoon in 
the centre. 


How do reefs form? 

Discover how corals build the three main types of reef 




Coral reefs are at risk from varying factors 
and threats because of climate change 



Warming oceans 


Rising sea levels 



Storm pattern changes 

Storms cause the destruction 
of coral reefs, and as they 
become stronger and more 
frequent as a result of climate 
change, the coral struggles to 
recover and regrow. 


Corals can become 
smothered by the increase in 
sedimentation typically caused 
by sea level rises. Sunlight 
cannot penetrate the polluted 
water, and so the zooxanthellae 
cannot photosynthesise for the 
coral, causing it to die. 


Rising sea temperatures 
cause coral to expel their 
zooxanthellae in a process 
called bleaching, which can 
lead to the death of entire 
colonies. Thermal stresses also 
increase the chances of coral 


catching infectious diseases. 




Underwater wonders 


Threats to the reef 


The devastating effect humans are having on the world’s 
coral colonies is something that needs to be reversed 

Coral reefs are sensitive ecosystems. They can cope 
with the damage caused by weather and other naturally 
occurring events, but they struggle to deal with the threats 
posed by humans, including overfishing, pollution and 
climate change. Around a quarter of all reefs have been 
damaged beyond repair, and another two-thirds are thought 
to be under serious threat. 

The reefs are a significant source of food for people, but 
an increase in demand has led to the depletion of key reef 
species. In addition, many of the efficient fishing methods 
used, such as bottom-trawling and dynamite fishing, cause 
catastrophic damage to the coral habitat. 

Land-based sources of pollution are also a problem, with 
sewage, agricultural chemicals and oil spills often ending 
up in the oceans. This, as well as sedimentation caused 
by deforestation and coastal developments, leads to algae 
blooms that smother the coral. 

Another human activity that can be damaging for coral 
reefs is tourism, as boating and snorkelling can disturb the 
habitat if not managed properly, and the mining of coral for 
souvenirs causes a loss in biodiversity. 

However, the greatest threat to coral reefs is climate 
change. The warming of the Earth’s oceans due to 
greenhouse gasses as a result of human activity has 
dramatically altered the corals’ habitat, putting undue stress 
these already sensitive animals. 



Precipitation changes 

More rain leads to increased 
runoff of fresh water, sediment 
and pollutants from land, which 
can cause algae blooms. This 
blocks sunlight from reaching 
the coral, causing it to die. 


Altered ocean currents 

Sea temperatures, the flow 
of nutrients and the dispersal 
of coral larvae can all be 
negatively affected by changes 
in ocean currents, restricting 
the growth of coral colonies. 


Ocean acidification 

As the ocean absorbs the 
increased levels of C0 2 in the 
atmosphere it becomes more 
acidic. This weakens the corals’ 
limestone skeletons and slows 
the rate of growth. 
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Underwater wonders 


Recreating the reef 

We spoke to Ben Jones, assistant curator at Hull’s The Deep aquarium, to find out how 
their new Lagoon exhibit was built 


What type of reef is the 
Lagoon based on? 

The underwater habitat mimics 
that of a shallow water Indo- 
Pacific reef, with the above 
water theme focusing on the limestone 
rock formations and mangrove forests of 
the Palau Islands in Micronesia. 

How have you replicated a natural reef 
habitat? 

As it is a tropical marine environment, we 
have to ensure that the water chemistry is 
just right. The water temperature ranges 
from 24-26 degrees Celsius (75-79 degrees 
Fahrenheit), with a salinity of around 34 
parts per thousand and a pH of around 8.2. 
We have also installed a wave surge device 
to mimic the natural water movement of a 
shallow reef. 

What does the new lighting system do? 
Correct lighting is important for getting the 
exhibit to look great, but also for animal 
health. With our new control software 
we are able to run multiple lighting 
programmes over four different zones, 


providing sunrise, sunset and even the 
potential for mimicking moon phases. 

Which species will feature in the 
exhibit? 

We’ve had great success breeding 
blue-spotted ribbon tail rays, so you’ll 
see our adults alongside our juvenile 
zebra sharks that were hatched last 
year. Tangs, angelfish, triggerfish, 
fusiliers, pufferfish and bream will also 
inhabit the lagoon. With the new large 
corals and tangles of mangrove roots 
there will be plenty of refuge areas for 
juvenile fish. 

What do you hope the public will learn? 
As an educational charity we are 
all about raising awareness and 
generating interest in conservation. 

By creating a coral reef exhibit we 
can gather an audience to explain the 
threats faced by coral reefs. It’s vital 
that people have the opportunity to buy 
into the concept that conservation can 
start at home, even though the tropical 
reef they see seems so far away. 



By creating a coral reef exhibit we 
can explain the threats they face 



Coral species 


These are just some of Earth’s diverse coral species 




Lace coral 


Fire coral 


Staghorn coral 


Mushroom coral 


Brain coral 


Bubble coral 


Carnation coral 


Cauliflower coral 
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Feeding frenzy 


Team work makes 
the dream work 

When it comes to dolphins, working 
together is vital for a successful catch. 
They work as a pod to herd fish into a 
tight ball, before proceeding to feast on 
their trapped prey. This type of hunting 
is referred to as cooperative feeding, and 
dolphins will consume a lot of fish in the 
process. Some dolphins will also use their 
flukes to stun their prey into shock. As 
intelligent aquatic mammals they have 
also developed a special partnership with 
fishermen. Using their herding techniques 
they drive fish into their nets and are 
rewarded by any escapees and leftovers. 
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Feeding frenzy 



Dabbling 
mallard ducks 


These opportunistic feeders will eat 
anything tasty that they can get their 
beaks on. As generalist foragers they will 
devour a variety of food, but instead of 
diving for their meal these birds dabble 
to eat. The technique of dabbling involves 
tipping forward in the water to eat nearby 
seeds and vegetation. 





>% : r 




The scavengers of 
the open ocean 

The Cory’s shearwater bird forages 
mainly by plunging into open waters 
from just above the surface. Using their 
wings for propulsion they crash below 
the waves, swimming beneath the 
surface to catch their prey. However, 
as scavengers, these birds prefer to 
hang around fishing boats for leftovers. 
They will also circle above schools of 
dolphins to take advantage of any prey 
that they’ve driven towards the surface. 


Buff-tip caterpillars 
feast together 

You can often locate this particular 
species of caterpillar by spotting the 
defoliation caused by their rapacious 
appetite. These caterpillars feed in 
large groups and can quickly cause a 
loss of foliage to oak trees, sallows and 
many other deciduous trees. When at 
rest and fully grown they resemble a 
broken twig of the silver birch tree. 
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Feeding frenzy 


The ballet dancers 
of the ocean 

Despite being one of the largest 
mammals in the marine world, manta 
rays feed on the smallest creature 
in the ocean - plankton. Large 
groups of mantas partake in chain 
feeding by lining up head to tail and 
cooperatively hunting for plankton. 
Some mantas decide to feed 
singularly by barrelling themselves 
backwards into patches of plankton 
and performing a tactful dance. 
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Advertorial 


10 charities you need 
to know about in 2017 

Everything you need to know about the charities going above and 
beyond to safeguard the future of species both at home and abroad 


Animals Asia 

www.animalsasia.org 
Bear bile farming is arguably the 
world’s cruellest form of animal 
abuse. Moon bears are confined 
in tiny cages, offering no respite 
from excruciating pain, where 
they eventually die. Since they 
were young cubs, they will have 
had crude, agonizing catheters in 
their abdomens and been kept 
in a perpetual state of hunger 
and dehydration to maximise bile 
production. The 11,200 bile bears in 
China and Vietnam must yearn for 
death, but Animals Asia offers them 
hope. We have already rescued 
around 600 bears. When they arrive, 
the black void in their eyes tells us 
we have empty shells, where there 
should be bears, but our special 
veterinary teams bring them back 
to life so they can live peacefully and 
pain free at our two sanctuaries. We 
are also working hard across China, 
all year round, to end the dog and 
cat meat trade as well as leading 
pioneering work to end the use of 
animals in tourism. 





Campaign 
Whale 

www.campaign-whale.org 
WHALE Campaign Whale is dedicated to protecting all 
whales, dolphins and porpoises. We helped secure the global 
ban on commercial whaling that has saved many species from 
extinction. Campaign Whale is opposed to whales and dolphins 
in captivity, and played a pivotal role in the campaign to close 
dolphin shows in Britain. Today there are no captive whales or 
dolphins anywhere in the UK. Campaign Whale is also fighting 
to protect the forgotten whales - the small whales and dolphins 
that receive no protection and are slaughtered in the tens of 
thousands each year. For example, the charity is working in the 
Faroe Islands to stop the annual slaughter of hundreds of pilot 
whales. We also work to counter the many threats that whales 
and dolphins face from climate change, pollution, entanglement 
in nets, ship-strikes, military sonar and habitat loss. 



Mammal 

SOCIETY 


The Mammal Society 

www.mammal.org.uk 
The Mammal Society works to protect UK 
mammals. Established in 1954, it supports a 
growing network of experts and enthusiasts all 
working to survey, monitor, research and conserve mammals in 
the British Isles & Ireland. From the water shrew, Britain’s only 
venomous mammal, to the Scottish wildcat, which is so rare that 
it is suspected only 300 remain in the wild, UK mammals are 
hugely diverse. The Mammal Society delivers training courses 
to professionals and members of the public, produces good 
practice conservation handbooks; and undertakes scientific 
research to help protect mammals from threats 
such as expanding development. It is currently 
conducting the official review of the 
conservation status and population size of 
British mammals for the English, Scottish 
and Welsh governments, with a view to 
targeting conservation efforts towards 
the species most in need. 
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Marine 

Conservation 

Society 

www.mcsuk.org 

The Marine Conservation Society (MCS) 
is the UK’s leading marine charity. Our 
work is all about the protection of our 
seas, shores and wildlife. We’ve been the 
voice for UK seas for almost 30 years, 
fighting for better protection for marine 
wildlife, more sustainable fisheries and 
clean seas and beaches. Through our 
work, we’ve succeeded in the creation of 
marine protected areas around the UK, 
carrier bag charges to reduce litter, and 
we've improved the sustainability of over 
3.4 million seafood meals per week in 
schools, restaurants, supermarkets and 
hospitals. 

But we still need to do more. Our 
focus is on educating individuals, 
communities, industry and governments 
to work towards solutions that will 
achieve our vision of seas fit for life. If our 
seas don’t support wildlife and habitats, 
they'll never support communities and 
jobs. Join us and help put the life back 
into our seas. 


I 

Pandas International 

www.pandasinternational.org 

Pandas International is a non-profit organization devoted to 
Saving the Giant Panda. There are less than 2,300 pandas 
left on the planet. 

Their survival in the wild is in extreme peril. 

The mission of Pandas International is to ensure the 
preservation and propagation of the endangered Giant 
Panda. Pandas International provides public awareness and 
education, support for research, habitat preservation and 
enhancement, and assistance to Giant Panda Centers. 

In order to help save the Giant Pandas PI provides- 

• Bamboo for food 

• Medications and medical supplies annually 

• Incubators and hundreds of pounds of Esbilac formula for 
the cubs and elderly Pandas 

• Immobilization devices to treat injured pandas 

• Support for the reintroduction program 

• Staff training so they are up-to-date on medical 
procedures 

Educational displays so visitors can learn about the Pandas 
at the centers and educational activities for children around 
the world. 

Endangered Means we have Time - Extinction is Forever 
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Shark Trust 

www.sharktrust.co.uk 

At the heart of shark conservation since 1997, the Shark Trust 
is a small but highly influential charity dedicated to creating 
positive change for sharks and rays. The Trust is based in 
Plymouth, works all over the world and has been closely 
involved in many of the advances in shark management and 
conservation over the last 20 years. As well as their advocacy 
work, the Trust has a strong connection with the public 
and runs the Great Eggcase Hunt which collects records of 
mermaids purses (shark and ray eggcases) that are regularly 
washed up on our beaches. You can get involved and help 
shark conservation by supporting their No Limits? campaign 
to end uncontrolled shark fishing, searching for eggcases, 
adopting a shark, donating or fundraising for the charity. Join 
the Shark Trust mailing list or follow their Facebook page for 
the latest news and updates on the oceans coolest creatures. 




THE BIG CAT 

SANCTUARY 


The Big Cat 
Sanctuary 


www.thebigcatsanctuary.org 
The Big Cat Sanctuary is a 
breeding centre for endangered cats and a centre 
offering sanctuary to retired and rescued cats. 
Home to over 50 individuals, from the world's 
largest - the Amur tiger, to the world’s most 
endangered - the Amur leopard, we are hidden 
in the heart of the Kent countryside. We offer 
exclusive big cat experiences including tours, 
ranger days, photographic workshops, adoptions 
and an overnight big cat safari experience, all of 
which need to be booked in advance. We are not 
open to the general public on a conventional basis. 

Our aim is to raise awareness of the plight of 
big cats in the wild and the conservation efforts 
required to save some of the planet’s most 

endangered species from extinction. 
We contribute to conservation 
by breeding within the 
globally co-ordinated 
programmes to maintain 
genetic diversity in 
various species as well 
as supporting in-situ 
conservation projects. 


Rainforest Concern 

www.rainforestconcern.org 
Rainforest Concern was established in 1993 
to protect threatened natural habitats, the 
biodiversity they contain and the indigenous 
people who still depend on them for their 
survival. At present the organisation has 13 
conservation projects in 8 countries: Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Colombia, Brazil, Romania, Costa 
Rica, and India. Central to Rainforest Concern’s 
philosophy is the creation of strong partnerships 
with small, dynamic organisations in the countries 
where we operate. 

In particular, we work to protect vulnerable 
habitats which contain threatened species of 
animals. These include; spectacled bears and 
ocelots in Ecuador, leatherback turtles and 
jaguars in Costa Rica, European Lynx and brown 
bears in Romania and Magellanic woodpeckers 
and pudu deer in Chile. 

Please visit our website for further information 
and to donate to our conservation work. 
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www.zsl.org 

At ZSL we’re all about animals. From the smallest ant in the 
rainforest to the largest elephant on the savannah, we’re 
working to protect animals and their habitats all around the 
world. 

We have active conservation projects in more than 50 
countries which aim to address the variety of problems 
facing wildlife; whether it is habitat loss due to urban 
development or conflicting animal-human relationships in 
local communities, we are helping in every possible way 
we can. 

We’re developing new technologies to stop poachers, 
preserving endangered populations, and even 
discovering new species; and celebrating the hope 
that this brings. We aspire to encourage others to take 
conservation action into their daily lives, and nurture 
the natural world around us. It’s this curiosity and 
enthusiasm for animals that fuels us all, every day, to 
work for a future with wildlife. 







Seal 

Protection 

Action 

Group 


www.sealaction.org 
The Seal Protection Action Group 
(SPAG) was formed forty years ago to 
fight the Orkney seal culls in Scotland. 
While these culls were abandoned, today 
hundreds of seals are still shot in Scottish 
waters and around the UK every year 
by fish-farmers, wild salmon netting 
companies and angling interests. 

SPAG is dedicated to protecting all 
seals and we helped win an EU-wide 
ban on the import of commercial seal 
products, that has saved hundreds of 
thousands of seals, and we continue to 
fight the cruel hunting of seals around 
the world for their fur and other body 
parts. 

SPAG is playing a leading role in 
stopping the killing of seals by the 
Scottish salmon industry and developing 
a global network to help better protect 
seals worldwide. We also help support 
the rescue and treatment of sick, injured 
and orphaned seals and their safe return 
to the wild. 






With intricate designs and delicate creations providing 
shelter and a perfect place to rear their young, these 
skilful animals have mastered the art of construction 



Words Amelia Jones 


If science and nature have taught us anything, it’s 
that animals are highly adapted to, and in touch 
with, their surroundings, and many of the homes and 
nests they construct are a true natural wonder and 
a feat of precision engineering. With skills that have 
been refined and perfected over generations, many 
animals have an innate ability to build and are highly 
resourceful, making the most of the natural materials 
they find around them. 

Whether it’s birds weaving intricate nests from 
grass fibres they have cut with their beaks, beavers 
felling trees with their teeth to divert waterways and 
build their lodges, or millions of tiny termites working 
together to build a truly impressive and complex 
living mound, the animal kingdom is bustling with 
adventurous architects and specialised designers 
who know a thing or two about construction. 


Working alone or as part of a colossal team, these 
prolific builders create impressive structures that 
provide shelter, safety and a warm place to rear their 
young. It is no surprise then that so much of our own 
technology and design draws inspiration from the 
natural world. 

Many animals cleverly utilise the world around 
them to build their homes. Ovenbirds exploit the 
Sun to bake their nests into shape, while beavers 
make the most of the winter frost, using the cold 
temperatures to freeze a layer of mud over their 
lodges, making them virtually impenetrable to 
predators. Some even go so far as to create their 
own adhesive, with weaver ants using the silk from 
their larvae as a glue. Whatever their technique, 
there is no denying that the animals on the next few 
pages are some of nature’s best architects. 
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Animal architects 



The birds use their beak and 
daws to carefully weave the 
strands together into a basket. 
As the grass and leaf fibres 
dry under the Sun, the nest 
hardens and changes colour. 


The bird that 
weaves a 
hanging nest 
out of grass 

Said to be the most elaborate bird’s 
nest, the weaverbird’s basket is an 
intricate work of art. These teardrop- 
shaped woven nests are created by 
male weaverbirds to attract a female, 
and construction begins with a single 
strand of grass knotted to a branch; 
they do this using their beak and claws. 

The strands are threaded together 
at opposite angles, and a narrow 
downward facing entrance hole is left 
open - it must be wide enough to 
enter but narrow enough to protect 
the brood from predators. Once the 
nest is complete, the male will attract 
a female to inspect it. If the female is 
unimpressed, the male will abandon or 
destroy his nest and begin constructing 
a new one. 

While most weaverbirds construct 
their own love nests, some of these 
expert builders come together to build 
huge protective colonies. The sparrow 
weaverbirds of Africa build apartment- 
like nests where 300 breeding pairs live 
in their own separate chambers and 
have their own entrance holes. 



© NaturePL/ Pedro Narra 




Animal architects 



The bird that builds a 
dome-shaped oven to 
keep its chicks toasty 


Similar in appearance to an oven used 
for cooking pizzas, the red ovenbird’s 
nest is compact and carefully maintained. 
Although it can take as little as five days to 
build, a pair of red ovenbirds will work on 
their nest throughout the year ready for 
the breeding season. 

The birds collect clay or mud and mix it 
with fibres, straw and hair, then begin by 
building the walls of the nest. As ovenbirds 
often live in warm climates such as South 
America, they add the clay gradually, 
allowing each layer to bake in the Sun 
until it is rock solid. Once the walls are 


constructed, the dome- 
shaped roof is added, 
with the male and female 
working together to build 
their ‘oven’. A dividing wall 
and a narrow side entrance 
are constructed, and the 
female carefully lines the 
breeding chamber floor with 
feathers and grass. 

Ovenbird nests can be 
constructed almost anywhere and 
many other bird species will often 
use abandoned ‘ovens’ for their nests, 


"Red ovenbirds will work on their nest all 
year to be ready for breeding season 


The mouse that 
builds its nest from 
living plants high 
up in the reeds 

The harvest mouse is the only British species of 
mouse to build its nest above the ground. A pregnant 
female will find a sturdy spot among the tall reeds 
and begin gathering leaves from the surrounding 
plants; she uses her prehensile tail as a fifth limb to 
keep a firm footing. 

Using her paws and teeth, the mouse splits the 
leaves down the veins into several strips, ensuring the 
strands retain their strength, and then begins weaving 
them together. As harvest mice use living plants as 
building materials, the leaves will be weaved into the 
nest while they are still attached to their plant, and 
therefore the nest keeps its green colour for longer. 

Once a rough shape has been made, the mouse will 
head inside and continue building, pulling in more and 
more living grass strands and weaving them into the 
structure. A typical nest is similar in size to a tennis 
ball - around eight to 12 centimetres (3.1 to 4.7 inches) 
in diameter - and will take just one night to construct. 
Here, the female will give birth to and rear her young, 
keeping them safe and warm. 




A bird that 
decorates 
its nest with 
colourful 
trinkets to 
woo a female 

While many birds attempt to impress a female 
with their dazzling plumage and unusual 
courtship routines, the bowerbird goes a step 
further and constructs a pristine bower to 
dance around. There are two types of bower 
- maypole bowers are constructed by placing 
sticks around a sapling, while avenue bowers 
are made of two walls of vertical sticks with a 
central walkway. But it is what the bird does 
next that is most intriguing. 

Once the bower is finished, the bird will 
collect hundreds of brightly-coloured objects 
to decorate it and spend hours arranging 
them. These objects differ slightly between 
species, but include items such as shells, 
flowers, feathers, berries, stones and even 
human objects like forks, coins, nails and glass. 

In fact, bowerbirds have been known to create 
optical illusions in their bowers; they arrange 
the objects from smallest to largest, creating a 
forced perspective, which grabs the attention of 
a potential mate. 

Competition for females is fierce among 
bowerbirds, and many males will even resort 
to underhand measures such as theft to ensure 
their bower is the most vibrant and impressive. 


Bowers are created using sticks, 
which are either placed in two 
vertical walls creating a walkway, 
or around a sapling. Once all the 
sticks are positioned, the bower 
is ready to be decorated. 


Brightly-coloured fruits and berries are collected and placed into 
piles around the bower. The bird then carefully arranges the objects 
around the nest, ready for female inspection. 



The bowerbird s surroundings will determine the objects it collects 
Flowers and leaves, usually vibrant in colour, are often used as 
decoration and may be presented to a female during courtship. 


The male bowerbird collects 
trinkets to impress a female and I 
arranges them precisely around 
the nest. During courtship, he 
may present her with his most 
prized possession. 


Theft is rife among bowerbirds, 
I as the males compete to have 
the most impressive collection 
of objects in their nest. 
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Animal architects 


The wasp that paper 
maches a nest for its young 


While birds are well known for building intricate 
nest structures, the nest of a paper wasp is 
equally impressive. Also known as umbrella 
wasps, paper wasps gather fibres from dead 
wood and plant stems and mix them with saliva 
to create a sticky pulp, which is used to mould 
and construct a water-resistant nest. 

The nest, or hive, has open combs with 
multiple compartments, or cells, where the 


wasps lay their eggs and rear their young. The 
nest - which expands as the larvae grow - 
does not have an outer shell, making it similar 
in appearance to an umbrella, hence their 
alternative name. 

Their nests are often found in sheltered areas, 
such as doorframes or the eaves of a house, 
which means they often come face to face with 
humans. While not as aggressive as other wasp 


species, paper wasps are defensive of their 
hives and will attack those who disturb them. 

The hives are attached via a petiole, which is 
a constricted stalk, and interestingly, the paper 
wasps have developed a special adaptation 
to protect their hives from other critters. The 
wasps secrete a chemical that they spread 
around the base of the petiole to prevent their 
nests being raided by ants. 
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The birth of an insect army 






The queen begins building her nest, 
adding cells with chewed wood fibres 
and saliva. She lays her eggs in the 
umbrella cells and fertilises them 
with sperm she has stored from the 
previous year. 



Feeding and taking care of her larvae 
is the queen’s priority. A juicy chewed 
up caterpillar provides precious 
nutrients for the larvae. Soon, new 
females will emerge and begin 
expanding the colony. 


The queen paper wasp uses the air 
displacement of her beating wings to 
cool down the larvae and ensure their 
healthy development. The expansion 
of the entire colony depends on this 
first batch of larvae surviving. 
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An army of insects that build a 
living mound out of recycled waste 


Animal architects 


Possibly the most impressive nest created 
by an insect, a termite mound is a 
complex system of tunnels and chambers, 
which can be up to five metres (16.4 
feet) tall. While it was previously thought 
that termites lived inside the mound, the 
nest is actually located underground. 

The mound acts as a complex ventilation 
system, keeping everything in balance, 
and is mostly occupied by a fungus that 
lives off the insects’ droppings. 

The termites construct the mound 
with their own faeces, partly digested 
plants and soil. In an average year, these 
tiny critters are able to move a quarter 
of a metric ton of dirt and several tons 


of water in order to build these huge 
structures, and millions of tiny termites 
work around the clock. 

Termites will remodel their nest and its 
tunnels to create a healthy environment 
for their young, but all of that hard work 
can be undone in a single downpour of 
rain, where up to one-third of the mound 
can be destroyed. 

As soon as damage is detected, 
hundreds of termites carry soil in their 
mouths and begin to plug the hole, 
starting a chain reaction. A hole can be 
plugged in under an hour, making this 
army of termites a superorganism with 
astounding capabilities. 


Central shaft 

The hollow shaft that runs 
vertically through the mound is 
vital for ventilation, helping to keep 
the nest from overheating. 


Fungus garden 
and wood store 

A colony of millions of 
termites requires a lot 
of food. Fungus and 
wood are both stored 
towards the bottom of 
the mound. 




Nursery gallery 

The nest is comprised of numerous 
galleries, with new ones constantly 
being built. It is here that the 
termites raise theiryoung. 


The bee that builds an intricate 
honeycomb hive from chewed wax 


Famous for their honeycomb, honeybees are 
advanced architects, building well-organised hives. 
With hundreds of hexagonal cells, a single hive 
accommodates over 35,000 bees in the summer. 

The scout bees search for hollow trees and 
crevices between one and five metres (3.3 and 16.4 
feet) above the ground and begin construction of 
the honeycomb cells. Worker bees have glands that 
convert the sugar of the honey they produce into 
wax, which gathers on their abdomens. The bees 
chew the wax until it is soft, huddling together to 
keep the hive above 30 degrees Celsius (86 degrees 


Fahrenheit), the optimum temperature for moulding 
the wax into the honeycomb and building new cells. 

The outer shell, or cavity walls, of the hive are 
coated with hardened plant resin, and the nest 
usually has a single downward facing entrance and 
comprises multiple honeycombs. These combs 
are positioned parallel to one another and attached 
to the cavity walls. Small passageways are left 
between the honeycombs, allowing the workers to 
deposit their pollen. Inside the nest, honey is stored 
at the top, pollen is stored in the centre, and brood 
cells are found in the lower section. 
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Animal architects 


The giant rodent that diverts 
rivers to build its home 


Well known for their razor-sharp teeth, beavers 
are masterful architects that alter their habitats 
for their own benefit. In fact, apart from humans, 
beavers shape their landscapes more than any 
animal, and they may even have an effect on 
climate change. 

A beaver lodge is created in the centre of a 
small pond; if no pond is available, they will create 
one by building a dam to slow a fast-moving 
stream or river. Once the trees have been felled, 
the beaver will build canals to transport the heavy 
logs to the dam. Here, the beaver places vertical 
poles in the water and fills the gaps with mud, 
stones and weeds, which it carries in its paws or 
teeth. The lodge is created from severed branches 


and mud in the centre of the pond, and during 
the autumn, the beaver will add an external layer 
of mud; this freezes solid and makes the lodge 
impenetrable to predators for the winter. 

Beavers are slow on land but are agile 
swimmers and can stay underwater for up to 
15 minutes at a time. The lodge entrances are 
constructed underwater, isolating the beavers 
from danger. Within the lodge there are two 
chambers: one area for drying off and one where 
the family - usually four adults and six to eight 
cubs - live. A beaver will leave its lodge during 
spring, returning before autumn to store its food 
for winter. At this time, they will begin repairs and 
create a new mud shell. 


The beaver will add an external layer of mud, 
which freezes, making the lodge impenetrable" 












A beaver lodge 
is much more 
complex under 
the surface than 
it appears from 
the outside 


The lodge usually contains 
two chambers: an area for 
drying off after swimming 
to the entrance, and an 
area where the beavers 
live during winter. 


An outer layer of mud is added 
in autumn. This freezes during 
winter, making the outer shell 
of the beaver lodge rock solid. 


Underwater entrances are 
dug out once the lodge is 
completed. These are the 
only way into the lodge. 


A dam is built in order to 
divert a fast-flowing stream 
and create a pond, within 
which a lodge can be built. 


Animal architects 


A beaver’s teeth 
are its most 
useful and 
precious asset, 
allowing it to fell 
trees and divert 
waterways 




Beavering away 

It takes a whole lot of work to construct the 
habitat a beaver needs in order to stay safe 
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Animal architects 



The larvae of these intriguing moth-like 
insects are often found underwater, where 
they construct superbly camouflaged cases 
from their surroundings. Caddisflies excrete 
silk from salivary glands near their mouths, 
and it is with this silk that they begin to cocoon 
themselves into an elaborately decorated case. 

While some caddisflies use their silk to 
construct nets, which catch food and algae in 
running water and act as protective homes, 
other caddisflies use the underwater materials 


around them to construct a hard and portable 
casing. Whether it is with rocks, sand, shells 
or pieces of stick and twig, caddisfly larvae 
use their silk to glue various objects together 
around their bodies, starting from the bottom 
and working their way up, and they are able to 
walk by dragging their case along. 

The cases are open at both ends; water is 
drawn through the bottom - running oxygen 
over their gills - and expelled from the top, 
keeping the insect alive and well protected. 


Like many aquatic insects, caddisflies 
spend most of their lives in the larval 
stage, lasting just a few weeks as adults 


An underwater insect that 
builds a rocky portable home 
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Strength in numbers helps to glue 
these colossal ants’ nests together 


Able to carry almost 100 times their own body 
weight, weaver ants are experts at making 
the most of their surroundings. Strong and 
impermeable to water, their nests are elliptical in 
shape, can measure up to 0.5 metres (1.6 feet) in 
length, and take under 24 hours to build. But not 
only do these ants live up to their weaver name, 
bending and moving leaves to create their nests, 
they also have their own adhesive. 

A nest begins with a queen laying her eggs 
on a leaf. She will protect and feed the larvae 
until she has her own army of workers. Once 
mature, these workers begin constructing nests 


and raising young, helping to expand the colony. 
The workers maintain the nest using chemical 
and tactile communication signals, and are also 
responsible for foraging and defending the colony. 

Building the nest takes teamwork; the ants 
work together to bend leaves and weave them 
into the nest, while others grab nearby larvae in 
their mandibles and use their sticky larval silk 
to glue the leaves into place. With hundreds of 
nests forming a colony that spans several trees 
and contains nearly half a million workers, 






Interview with a... 

Dog trainer 

Don’t believe what they say - you can teach an old dog new 
tricks! But as we found out, it helps to start early... 


Dawn Cox is a Dog Training 
Club instructor and part of 
the working party for the 
Kennel Club Good Citizen 
Dog Scheme. We caught up 
with her to learn about the 
Good Citizen Scheme and 
the best ways to choose, 
train and play with your best furry pal. 

What should people consider before they get 
a puppy? 

You need to go and find out a bit about what 
your preferred breed was bred to do originally 
and what kind of behaviour training it might 
need. It might be a ‘guardy’ breed or it might 
be a very energetic breed that needs a lot more 
[work], or it may even be a dog that is happy to 
sit on your lap all day. It’s essential to look at the 
temperament of the dogs that you like and then 
look realistically at your own lifestyle and what 
sort of person you are. Then it’s just a case of 
matching the two together. 

How do you begin training? 

You need to think about how you want your 
dog to behave as an adult, and teach your 
dog the rules as soon as it comes through the 
door, but in a very nice way. Try to ignore the 
bad behaviour (within reason of course - some 
behaviours need your intervention) and then 
distract the dog to do something else that you 
do want it to do. For example, if your puppy is 
digging up a pot plant, distract him with a toy 
and guide him to play with that, giving him lots 
of praise. 

Are there classes to attend? 

The KC Good Citizen Dog Scheme has four 
different levels: puppy, bronze, silver and gold. 
They increase in degrees of difficulty the further 
up that you go. For the puppy level, most clubs 
have pups from first vaccination onwards. 

There are about ten exercises that pups have to 
demonstrate that they’re proficient at in order to 
get their certificate, and they have to complete 
all the exercises at least once before the puppy 
is 12 months old. 

What kind of further training can owners do? 

Once they’ve got the puppy foundation they 
can move onto bronze. This is just an increase 
on the difficulty on the activity that was covered 
in the puppy class. For example, you’ll be doing 
lead walking in puppy class but then you’ll be 
looking at loose lead walking over a distance in 
bronze class and then as it moves up to silver 


and gold classes there’s loose lead walking 
alongside roadways (moving it out of the usual 
environment), and then there’s some lead-free 
walking in gold classes. So each of the exercises 
just goes up a scale. 

Is it possible for dogs that haven’t attended 
puppy classes to join and learn? 

You can definitely teach old dogs new tricks! 

But that said, it will take a lot longer and it 
will also take some time to undo some of the 
behaviour that you don’t want. If you’ve not 
taught your dog to walk on a loose lead and 
have spent the last five years being pulled down 
the street, then it’s going to take longer to undo 
that than it would take to teach a young puppy. 

What are your top tips for dog training? 

Be your dog’s best friend! The great issue that 
most of us have with dogs in public is that once 
the dog is off the lead his best friend is the dog 


he meets and plays with in the park. At that 
point, the owner then has little or no control 
over what the dog does because the two dogs 
running around the park are only intent on the 
game they’re playing. If a dog goes to the park 
and his best play buddy isn’t there, he might 
look for another one, but that other dog might 
say the doggy equivalent of ‘get lost’ and so 
there’s the struggle because there might be 
some aggression. You can become your dog’s 
best friend by bonding through play - get the 
play right and then everything else comes very 
naturally after that. Training is just an extension 
of the play. 

How can people find out more? 

Go onto the Good Citizen Dog Scheme area of 
the KC website (www.thekennelclub.org.uk) 

and that will give you more information on the 
dog training clubs in your area. That’s your first 
port of call; they have all the info you’ll need. 


"You can definitely teach old dogs new tricks! 
It will just take a lot longer to do it 
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Trawlers have stripped our 
coastlines of angel sharks 
and conservationists are 
racing against time to save 
the last of their kind 


Words Laura Mears 


The coastlines of Europe and North Africa used to be 
teeming with angel sharks, but commercial fishing has 
scooped them out of their natural habitat and plunged 
them into peril. Today, they are found only in the Canary 
Islands, and are thought to be extinct in the rest of their 
former range. 

These unusual, flat-bodied sharks are named for their 
wide, ethereal fins. They live against the ocean floor close 
to the shoreline, preferring to lurk in mud or sand, where 
they are camouflaged by their speckled brown-green skin. 
But this lifestyle has made them vulnerable. The seabed is 
a very dangerous place when fishing boats are operating 
in the area. 

Angel sharks used to turn up frequently in catches off 
the coast of the UK and Ireland, and in among fish netted 
in the North Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Caught up in 
trawler nets and plucked out of their homes by baited lines, 
they have all but disappeared. 

In the 1990s, one was caught every ten hours by trawlers 
working around the UK, but since then sightings have been 
few and far between. The last of these sharks are now 
critically endangered, and without protection Europe’s 
angels will disappear from our oceans. 






Saving angels 


The life of an angel shark 

These unusual animals spend their lives hiding just beneath 
the seabed, waiting to ambush their unsuspecting prey 


Camouflage 

Colouration can vary 
from grey to reddish 
brown to green. 

Speckles and spots help 
to keep the shark hidden. 



Eye 

Angel sharks have 
relatively small eyes, 
but their pupils are large 
slits, allowing them to 
keep watch for prey. 
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Spiracle 

These slits open and 
close as the shark 
waits on the seafloor, 
passing water across 
their gills. 


Pectoral fin 

Angel sharks are 
named for their wing- 
like fins. Their flattened 
bodies allow them to 
hide on the seafloor. 


Angel sharks are bottom-dwelling animals, 
with a distinctive flat shape and senses 
geared up for ambush hunting. Using 
their large nostrils, keen eyes and sensitive 
whiskers, known as barbels, they keep a 
close watch on their environment, and when 
a fish swims too close they lurch up and 
snatch it in a movement that lasts one- 
tenth of a second. Their favourite foods are 
flatfish, skates and rays, but they’ll also eat 
crustaceans and molluscs. 

These sharks are nocturnal, and by day 
they bury themselves beneath the sand 


and silt of the ocean floor. They can wait 
for weeks at a time for the right moment to 
strike, breathing using muscles that pump 
water across their gills so they don’t have to 
keep swimming. Each shark has preferred 
hiding spots for hunting, and if local fish 
start to become suspicious, they move to 
a new location to regain the element of 
surprise and maintain their advantage. 

Angel sharks have a distinctive tail shape, 
and can push off from the seabed at great 
speed, emerging quickly to devour passing 
animals with rows of sharp teeth. 


'Angel sharks use their flat 
bodies and mottled skin to hide 
against the sandy seabed" 


The last angels 

This species of angel shark was once found in 
waters from Africa to Scandinavia, but they are 
now only spotted around the Canary Islands 


Canary Islands 


The Angel Shark Project 

Three organisations across Europe have come together to save angel sharks 

Zoological Research Museum 
Alexander Koenig 

ZFMK is one of Germany’s largest natural history 
museums, and is an expert centre for biodiversity. 

Eva Meyers, cofounder of the Angel Shark Project, is 
experienced in the conservation of sharks and rays and 
is leading the research aspect of the project. Working 
alongside her is a team of science and conservation 
collaborators. Their aim is to combine research and 
citizen science to help make a difference. 



Zoological Society of London 

ZSL set up the Angel Shark Project with two other 
partners in 2013. Together, they are working to achieve 
five key goals: understanding the sharks’ biology 
and behaviour; reducing deaths; raising awareness; 
providing evidence to encourage governments to make 
changes to the law; and delivering conservation across 
Europe. Joanne Barker is an expert in the conservation 
of critically endangered animals, and in mobilising 
citizen scientists to help gather data. 


Umversidad de Las Palmas 
de Gran Canaria 

ULPGC is a university based in the capital city of Gran 
Canaria, in the heart of the remaining angel shark 
territory. Their project officer, Dr David Jimenez 
Alvarado, is a dive master with 16 years of experience 
swimming with angel sharks. His focus is on 
sportfishing and helping to educate the community with 
the aim of reducing the number of angel sharks killed in 
local waters because of a lack of awareness. 







Dorsal fin 

The two dorsal fins on 
the tail help with balance 
as the shark lunges 
upwards to feed. 


Caudal fin 

The large tail fin helps 
the shark to leap 
quickly away from the 
seafloor when suitable 
prey swims past. 


You can help 
Z5L in their 
conservation 
efforts by 
reporting angel 
shark sightings 


Angels in decline 

Decades of fishing have taken their toll on the angel shark population 


Fishing trawlers drag wide nets through the 
sea, scooping up sea life close to the ocean 
floor. As the boats move through the water, fish 
become disorientated, falling into the mouth 
of the net with no way of escaping. Exhausted 
and confused, they are unable to swim fast 
enough to get out again. 

Holes in the net allow small, inedible fish to 
escape through the sides, but angel sharks can 


grow to more than a metre in length and are 
brought up from the sea along with the rest of 
the catch. They aren’t eaten, and for years their 
bodies were cast back into the sea, or used as 
bait to catch other sea creatures. 

But it’s not just trawlers that threaten the 
lives of angel sharks. Long-line fishing is less 
damaging to the seafloor, and is used to catch 
fish like tuna and mackerel, but sharks are also 


drawn up from the water. They can also be 
trapped by large static nets. And, once they’re 
gone, it’s hard for the population to recover. 

Female angel sharks don’t usually breed until 
they reach 13 years of age, and they give birth 
to live young. It takes ten months for the eggs 
to hatch inside their mother. The pups then 
emerge into the water and fend for themselves, 
making them extremely vulnerable. 







Angel sharks 
are masters 
of disguise, 
remaining 
hidden on the 
seabed until 
food swims past 


Three things 
we love about 


Angel sharks are also known 


mmm 


Conservation in action 

The race is on to save the remaining angel sharks, and the Angelshark Action Plan is underway to safeguard their future 



Joanne Barker is a marine 
conservationist from the Zoological 
Society of London (ZSL). We caught 
up with her to find out more about the 
incredible work being carried out to save 
these unusual animals 


<3 What is so special about angel sharks? 

I Angel sharks are amazing animals. They are a family of 
g- sharks that are dorsoventrally flattened, and use their 

0 broad fins to bury themselves into the sand and ambush 

| unsuspecting fish that swim within reach. Because of their 
% flat shape, they are often mistaken for rays. There are 22 
^ species of angel shark found all over the world. However, 

1 this family of sharks are the second most threatened 
| of all the world’s sharks and rays. Three angel shark 

I' species are found in European waters: the angel shark, the 
p sawback angel shark and the smoothback angel shark, 

| all of which have suffered severe declines and are now 
| listed as Critically Endangered on the IUCN Red List of 
> Threatened Species. 

| How will the Angelshark Action Plan help to ensure the 
| future of the angel shark? 

| The new Angelshark Action Plan focuses on the first 
© of these species - the angel shark. Following decades 


of decline, the Canary Islands are the only place where 
the angel shark is still regularly sighted. The archipelago 
represents the last remaining stronghold for the species, 
but here too they are under threat. The Angelshark Action 
Plan for the Canary Islands was developed in 2016 and 
outlines the key actions that need to be taken to overcome 
the major threats to this species. It was developed with 
input from a range of local and international stakeholders, 
alongside the Canary Islands and Spanish governments, 
and we hope it will help guide action to turn the tide for 
this species. 

What are the biggest challenges that you face? 

The major threats to angel sharks in the Canary Islands 
include accidental capture in recreational and commercial 
fisheries; disturbance by beach users and divers; and 
the impact of pollution and habitat destruction. However, 
they are currently poorly protected in regional and 
national legislation and there is actually very little known 
about angel shark ecology, and thus little awareness 
locally of the importance of the Canary Islands for angel 
shark conservation. The Action Plan outlines the key 
steps needed to reduce these threats, and the Angel 
Shark Project is working together with a number of 
other organisations to achieve these actions, which are 
necessary to safeguard these animals. 


What else needs to be done to save angel sharks from 
becoming extinct? 

There are occasional sightings of the angel shark, 
sawback angel shark and smoothback angel shark 
across the rest of their range in the east Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Sea. As part of a wider conservation 
strategy for the three species, we plan to work with 
partners across the region to better understand the 
distribution of angel sharks and identify the major threats 
to angel shark conservation across their range so we can 
begin to tackle these [threats]. 

What can our readers at home do to help? 

If you ever see an angel shark while diving, fishing or even 
in a fish market, please do report your sighting at http:// 
sites.zsl.org/angelsharks/. We will use this information to 
better conserve angel sharks throughout their range. 

We would also really appreciate people raising awareness 
of angel shark conservation with their friends and family 
and on social media by following the Angel Shark Project 
on Facebook and Twitter so we can spread the word. 

To find out more about the conservation work being 
carried out at ZSL for the angel shark and other species 
visit www.zsl.org. If you want to hear more about the 
Angel Shark project follow @angelshark2014 on Twitter. 
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To ensure that future generations survive to adulthood, these 
remarkable creatures devote long periods of their lives to 
feeding, teaching and protecting their young M 

ifrV 

Words Matt Ayres 






Amazing animal mums 



CHEETAH 

Acinonyx jubatus 
Class Mammalia 


Territory Africa 
Diet Antelopes, gazelles, 
warthogs, birds, hares and 
wildebeest calves 
Lifespan 10-12 years 
Adult weight 35-65kg 
(77-143lb) 

Conservation status 




VULNERABLE 


Cheetahs balance 
hunting with 
parenthood 


The fastest land animal is also a talented mother. 
Due to their solitary lifestyle, cheetahs have 
become masters of multitasking 

Life in the African savannah is full of dangers, 
from prowling lions to hungry hyenas. While these 
carnivores are usually depicted hunting herbivores 
such as gazelles and zebras, defenceless cheetah 
cubs are some of the easiest prey around. Unless 
their mother is on guard duty that is. 

Cheetahs are born in litters of between one and 
eight cubs, and their mother plays a vital role in 
keeping them safe. She is a single parent, so must 
balance hunting for food with caring for her young. 

During the first few weeks of their lives, these baby 
cats are entirely vulnerable, and must be hidden 
away in thick vegetation to avoid being spotted 
by opportunistic carnivores while their mother is 
hunting. Of course, long grass can only afford so 
much protection; the mother is aware of this, and 
regularly moves her offspring to new hiding places to 
prevent predators from finding them. 

Once a cheetah reaches the age of five months, 
its chances of survival greatly improve - even with 
small legs, these famously fast cats are quick enough 
to outrun most predators. They’ll learn to hunt 
shortly after, mimicking their mother’s technique by 
practising on small antelopes and hares. 






Pregnant elephants carry their 
calves for nearly two years 

As well as having the longest gestation periods among mammals, 
elephants’ motherly duties last for an entire lifetime 


Elephants are some of the most caring and dedicated 
mothers in the animal kingdom. Both male and female 
baby elephants form a close bond with their mothers. 
While males eventually leave the herd, females remain with 
their mother for life, becoming a permanent part of the 
matrilineal family unit. 

Pregnant elephants carry their unborn calves for almost 
two years before eventually giving birth, usually during 
wet season. The long pregnancy means the babies have 
matured considerably by the time they are born - a 


newborn elephant is able stand on its feet within half an 
hour of being born, and is capable of following along with 
the herd soon after that. The calves sometimes struggle 
to keep up due to their short legs, and will hold on to their 
mother’s tail with their trunks to avoid being left behind. 

Like human babies, elephant calves become the centre 
of attention in the herd, and other females regularly help 
to look after the infant by offering to babysit. This is an 
important job - the more females there are to look after 
the calf, the higher its chance of survival. 


ABOVE At first an elephant calf cannot 
see very well, but it can recognise 
its mother through sound, touch and 
scent, and will stay very close to her 


AFRICAN ELEPHANT 

Loxodonta africana 
Class Mammalia 

Territory Africa 
Diet Vegetation 
Lifespan 60-70 years 
Adult weight 2, 268-6, 350kg 
(5, 000-14, 0001b) 

Conservation status 

00000^0 

VULNERABLE 


Amazing animal mums 


Polar bears teach their 
cubs Arctic survival skills 


Although regularly portrayed as ruthless killers, polar bears 
have a softer side - their parenting skills are second to none 


Bringing up small, defenceless cubs in the 
harsh wilderness of the Arctic is no easy 
task. Polar bear mothers dedicate years 
of their life to ensuring that their offspring 
reach adulthood, providing the food, 
shelter, protection and guidance needed 
for their cubs to become independent. 

A female polar bear must begin building 
up fat reserves as soon as she has mated, 
gaining around 200 kilograms (441 
pounds) in preparation for her pregnancy. 
Females will also prepare dens for their 
little ones, dug into snowdrifts to protect 


their cubs from the extreme environment 
that they will be born into. 

Birthing takes place in winter, with an 
average of two cubs per litter. The babies 
remain in the den with their mother until 
spring, when they take their first tentative 
steps beyond the warm shelter. 

Soon after this, the bears leave their den 
for good. Over the next two years, the 
mother will impart as much knowledge as 
she can to her cubs, teaching them the 
secrets to hunting and surviving in the 
unforgiving Arctic world. 


A female polar bear must 
watch out for Arctic foxes 
and other polar bears, as 
both can kill her cubs 



POLAR BEAR 

Ursus maritimus 
Class Mammalia 

Territory Arctic Circle 
Diet Seals, walruses and 
whale carcasses 
Lifespan 25-30 years 

Adult weight 408-726kg 
(900-1,6001 b) 

Conservation status 

00000^0 

VULNERABLE 
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Amazing animal mums 


Alligators are fiercely 
protective of their young 



Any carnivore caught preying on a baby alligator will 
have to answer to the crushing jaws of its mother 


Few people would mess with a 
full-grown alligator, but their babies 
and eggs are a different story. Many 
animals target the juvenile reptiles as 
a source of food, and it’s up to the 
mother to prevent her offspring from 
being gobbled up. 

Once she’s laid her eggs, a female 
alligator will cover her nest to hide 
it and remain nearby to chase away 
egg thieves such as raccoons. When 


they’re ready to hatch, baby gators 
vocalise to attract their mother’s 
attention. The mother then gently 
carries her babies to the water in 
her jaws, where she’ll act as their 
bodyguard until they’re large enough 
to fend for themselves. 

She will remain vigilant for a wide 
array of predators: bobcats, otters, 
birds and snakes are just some of the 
many threats she must guard against. 


"Once she’s laid her eggs, a female alligator 
will remain nearby to chase away egg thieves" 
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CRITICALLY ENDANGERED 


In the Malay language orang means 
‘person’ and utan is derived from 
the word hutan, which means ‘forest’ 


Amazing animal mums 


BORNEAN ORANGUTAN 

Pongo pygmaeus 
Class Mammalia 


Territory Borneo 

Diet Fruit, vegetation, insects 

and eggs 

Lifespan 30-40 years 

Adult weight 33-82kg 
(73-1 80 lb) 

Conservation status 


Female orangutans form 
strong, human-like bonds 
with their babies 

n * These gentle great apes prepare their children for life 
in the jungle over the course of several years 


Other than humans, orangutans 
are nature’s longest serving single 
parents. Each mother makes it her 
life’s mission to give her infants the 
skills and knowledge they need to 
thrive in the Indonesian rainforest. 

Male orangutans are not involved 
in raising their young; females take 
sole responsibility for the caring 
and socialising of their offspring. 
For the first two years of their 
lives infant orangutans are entirely 
dependant on their mothers, 
clinging to their bodies while 
they travel through the trees and 
feeding on their breast milk. 

Depending on the individual, a 
young orangutan may continue to 


be carried by its mother until the 
age of five, and some will continue 
breast-feeding until they’re eight 
years old. 

After the age of two, infant 
orangutans will begin to improve 
their climbing skills, but still remain 
by their mother’s side. During this 
time, the young orangutan begins 
to learn important life lessons from 
its mother, such as where to find 
the right kinds of fruit to feed on 
and how to build a nest. 

Predators such as clouded 
leopards and pythons will target 
young orangutans, so the mother 
will do whatever she can to protect 
her offspring from these hunters. 
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Famous for its crowded, bustling cities, Japan is actually a 
wildlife paradise. From the icy north to the tropical south, the 
country boasts a captivating range of landscapes and fauna 


Words Daniel Allen 







Explore Japan 



Travel expert 

An award-winning journalist and photographer, Daniel Allen has travelled 
numerous times to Japan on assignment 

Towering skyscrapers and crowded subways are some of the 
first things that come to mind when you think of Japan. Yet 
in reality the country is home to an incredibly diverse range 
of birds and animals. From north to south, the Japanese 
archipelago boasts a wide range of climates, from the frozen 
extremes of Hokkaido to the coral reefs and steamy jungles of Okinawa. With 
much of Japan mountainous, forested and uninhabited, there’s plenty of space 
for wildlife. Iconic species include the Japanese macaque, leopard cat, red- 
crowned crane, Steller’s sea eagle and Ussuri brown bear. World-class national 
parks dot the archipelago, such as Honshu’s Joshinetsu Kogen and Hokkaido’s 
stunningly beautiful Daisetsuzan. Lovers of marine life should head to Okinawa’s 
Kerama - with its pristine coral reefs, it’s a paradise for divers and snorkellers. 


Brown bear 

Unlike the black bears in the rest of Japan, the 
bears in Daisetsuzan are Ussuri brown bears. 
Thought to be the ancestor of the North American 
grizzly, they’re much bigger and more aggressive. 


Japanese macaque 

Also known as the snow monkey, the 
Japanese macaque is the most northern- 
living, nonhuman primate. With grey-brown 
fur and a scarlet face, they often take refuge 
from winter temperatures in hot springs. 

Iriomote leopard cat 

With less than 100 of these animals alive 
in the wild, the critically endangered and 
largely nocturnal Iriomote leopard cat is 
only found on Iriomote-jima Island. The 
size of a domestic cat, its diet includes 
fruit bats, birds and insects. 


Map key 

Daisetsuzan National Park 
Shiretoko National Park 
Joshinetsu Kogen National Park 
Akan National Park 
Kerama Shoto National Park 
Iriomote National Park 
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Steller’s 
sea eagle 

One of the largest 
birds in the world, 
with a wingspan of 
up to 2.5 metres 
(8.2 feet). In winter 
the eagles hunt for 
abundant Pacific 
cod amid the pack 
ice - the best time 
to see them is early 
February. 


Red-crowned crane 

The red-crowned crane is 
a symbol of Japan and a 
conservation success story, 
having recovered from near 
extinction. With its own feeding 
station, Akan is one of the best 
places to see cranes in winter. 


Travel guide 



Iriomote 

National 

Park 





Kerama 
Shoto 

National Park 


When to go 

With its huge variation in climate, Japan is an all- 
year-round destination. Try to avoid travel during 
Japanese national holidays (April, mid-summer 
and at New Year) or book well ahead. 

How to get there 

Japan has many international airports, as well 
as one of the world’s finest train networks. Fly 
direct to Tokyo from the UK, or indirect to cities 
such as Osaka, Fukuoka and Nagoya. 


Sea turtles 

There are seven species of sea 
turtles in the world - of these, 
three nest in Okinawa and two 
more pass through Okinawan 
waters when migrating. The island 
of Kerama is a fantastic place to 
dive with sea turtles. 



What the weather will do 

Winters in southern Kyushu and Okinawa are 
mild, while summers in northern Hokkaido are 
cool (winters are both harsh and incredibly 
spectacular). A rainy season during June typically 
ushers in the heat of summer. 



What to take 

Check the terrain and climate of your destination 
and work backwards. Those exploring national 
parks will almost always require proper hiking 
gear for the trip. 



What you’ll see 

Japan boasts an eclectic range of wildlife. Those 
prepared to travel can experience everything 
from birdwatching in Hokkaido to coral reef 
diving in Okinawa. 
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Get close (enough) to a grizzly 


No Japanese animal gets the 
heart racing like the Ussuri 
brown bear. Also known as 
the black grizzly, it is one of 
the largest brown bears in the 
world - up to two metres (6.5 
feet) high and tipping the scales 
at more than 300 kilograms 
(661 pounds). 

While similar in appearance 
to the Kamchatka brown bear, 
the Ussuri has a more elongated 
skull and less elevated forehead. An 
omnivorous animal, its diet includes 
mammals, fish, birds and insects. 


Brown bears typically inhabit remote areas, 
and generally prefer to avoid human contact. 

A typical day’s activity, outside of winter 
hibernation and the mating season, is to hunt, 
move around and rest. There are an estimated 
2,300 brown bears in Hokkaido, with many living 
in Daisetsuzan National Park, an area of around 
2,300 square kilometres (888 square miles) that 
includes 16 peaks over 2,000 metres (6,561 feet) 
in height - many of them active volcanoes. 

One of the places where hikers are most 
likely to see bears is the eastern base of the 
Takanegahara plateau. All visitors to Daisetsuzan 
must take a training course at the park’s Brown 
Bear Information Centre. 
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Photograph an eagle in flight 


With its dark brown and white 
plumage, white, wedge-shaped tail 
and heavy yellow bill, the Steller’s 
sea eagle is one of Japan’s most 
impressive and photogenic birds. 
Found in coastal northeastern Asia, 
they mainly prey on fish and water 
birds. It is one of the heaviest eagles 
in the world - large adults can weigh 
ten kilograms (22 pounds). 

Breeding along the Okhotsk Sea 
coastal region in the Russian Far 
East, about 2,000 eagles overwinter 
in Hokkaido every year. The majority 
leave again in February, although 
some juvenile birds may remain in 
Hokkaido right through until May. 


In the past, when the local cod 
fishing industry was prospering, 
there used to be a tremendous 
concentration of sea eagles around 
the town of Rausu in Shiretoko. Today 
the town’s residents throw scraps of 
fish onto the ice to attract eagles in 
order to keep the concentration of 
birds high for tourists. The birds that 
gather here are still a magnificent 
sight, especially when the sea is 
covered with ice floes. 

A number of Rausu sightseeing 
companies offer eagle cruises, 
affording photographers and wildlife 
enthusiasts some great close-up views 
of eagles against a backdrop of ice. 





Bathe naked 

There is something very Japanese about 
stripping naked for a soak with strangers. 

In fact, the Japanese have been using 
communal onsen, or natural hot spring 
waters, to clean, relax and heal for centuries. 



Check out a temple 

Temples are the places of worship in Japanese 
Buddhism, storing and displaying sacred 
Buddhist objects. Virtually every Japanese 
municipality has at least one temple. 



Take a hike 

Japan is one of the world’s best hiking 
destinations. You can go hut-to-hut in the 
Japan Alps, traverse the ‘Big Snow Mountain 
of Hokkaido or climb volcanoes in Kyushu. 



Sample shinrin-yoku 

Shinrin-yoku, or the 'medicine of being in 
the forest’, is incredibly popular in Japan. 
There are now over 60 official shinrin-yoku 
accredited forests in Japan. 



Go skiing 

With its mountainous terrain and reliable, 
heavy snowfall, Japan offers some of the best 
powder skiing in the world. There are more 
than 600 ski resorts, with top sites. 
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Monkey around 
with macaques 


Is there a more iconic Japanese wildlife shot 
than a troop of Japanese macaques, or snow 
monkeys, escaping the winter cold in the 
steaming waters of a natural hot spring pool? 
Native to northern Japan, this is one hardy 
monkey, surviving winter temperatures that 
can plummet to below -15 degrees Celsius 
(five degrees Fahrenheit). With grey-brown 
fur, a red face, hands and bottom, and short 
tail, they spend most of their time in forests 
feeding on seeds, buds, fruit, invertebrates, 
berries, leaves and bark. 

One of the best places to see Japanese 
macaques is the Jigokudani Monkey Park 
in Joshinetsu Kogen National Park. Located 
in the Yokoyu River valley at an elevation 
of 850 metres (2,789 feet), the area is 
called Jigokudani (Hell’s Valley) because 
of the steep cliffs and steaming water that 
emanates naturally from the ground. It may 
seem like a harsh environment, but it is 
actually paradise for the couple of hundred 
monkeys that live here. 


Revel in the 
majesty of red- 
crowned cranes 

There are few sights more magical than a pair 
of graceful red-crowned cranes in full display, 
their black wings and red crowns contrasting 
sharply against a white wintry backdrop. Also 
known as the Japanese or Manchurian crane, 
these large, elegant birds were almost hunted 
to extinction for their stunning plumage. 
Today, they remain one of the the rarest 
cranes in the world. 

The Akan International Crane Centre on 
Hokkaido is the only research facility in 
Japan dedicated to the red-crowned crane. 

A feeding site known as the Akan Crane 
Observation Centre is located next to this 
facility. During the winter months feeding 
time is scheduled for 2pm every day, during 
which time around 300 red-crowned cranes 
descend on the site. In addition to the cranes, 
visitors also have a chance to see the white- 
tailed eagles and Steller’s sea eagles that 
sometimes drop by in search of an easy meal. 







Sidle up to a giant 
salamander 

The dragon-like Japanese giant salamander is 
endemic to Japan. With a length of up to almost 
1.5 metres (five feet), it is the second-largest 
salamander in the world. Widespread across 
rivers in southwestern Japan, they may live for up 
to 80 years. While usually active at night, a lucky 
few may spot one during the day. 


Ezo momonga 

The ezo momonga is a type of flying squirrel unique 
to Hokkaido. With its huge eyes and little paws it has 
become a local mascot, appearing on the regional 
railway’s rechargeable passcards. 


Encountering a sea turtle while diving or 
snorkelling is a truly special experience. 
Home to three nesting species - the green, 
loggerhead, and hawksbill sea turtles - 
Okinawa is the best place in Japan to get 
up close to these gentle giants of the ocean. 
Olive ridley and leatherback turtles have 
also been sighted in Okinawan waters. 

The majority of a sea turtle’s body is 


streamlined body than their terrestrial or 
freshwater counterparts. This reduces drag 
in the water, but means they are unable to 
retract their head or flippers. 

The Kerama Islands of Okinawa, which 
were made a national park in 2014, are a 
favourite haunt of turtle enthusiasts. Part 
of the Kerama group, Zamami Island is a 
major turtle spawning ground, with all three 



protected by its shell, which is divided nesting species coming ashore to lay eggs Shima-eilc 

into two sections. Sea turtles have a more here from April to September. The shima-enaga is a type of long-tailed tit that lives 

only in Hokkaido. Unlike the northern long-tailed tits in 
the rest of Japan, its face is completely white (although 




Track down a 
leopard cat 

Japan is home to two critically endangered 
subspecies of leopard cat - a kind of wild 
cat roughly the size of a domestic cat, 
distinguishable by its leopard-like spots and 
distinctive facial markings. The Iriomote cat 
is found exclusively on Iriomote Island in 
Okinawa, where there may be fewer than 100 
of these beautiful felines left in the wild. 


not quite as furry). 



Hokkaido red fox 

On Honshu, red foxes tend to be completely nocturnal 
and reclusive, but the Hokkaido red fox, a subspecies 
living on Japan’s second-largest island, is diurnal (even 
in winter) and not particularly shy. 




Hokkaido red squirrel 

The Eurasian red squirrel has spread far and wide 
throughout Asia and Europe, but Hokkaido has its own 
subspecies of red squirrel. You can search for these 


Lizuna 

The lizuna, or least weasel, belongs to a subspecies that 
prefers the northern climates of Hokkaido, Siberia and 
northern Scandinavia. The animal’s coat turns white to 
camouflage it in winter. 
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The northern pika, also known 
as the Japanese guinea pig, is 
a species of pika found across 
mountainous regions of northern 
Asia, from the Urals to northern 
Japan. It resembles a small 
rabbit with shorter ears and 
less prominent hind limbs. On 
Hokkaido it inhabits rocky areas, 
particularly exposed and stable 
boulder scree slopes, where it 
occupies cavities between the 
rocks. It feeds on the leaves and 
stems of a wide range of plant 
species, and has a distinctive 
high-pitched call. 


m 




Take a peek 
at a pika 


Wonder at wild horses 

Who would have thought that you could see wild horses running 
free across Japan? If you’re up for an adventure in Aomori, a 
prefecture in northern Honshu, Cape Shiriya might fit the bill. 

The horses here are known as kandachime, meaning ‘horses that 
stand in the cold’. They can often be seen grazing around the 
historic lighthouse at Cape Shiriya, with an equine herd making 
a very scenic picture. Although these horses are wild, they will 
frequently let humans approach to within a few feet. 







Book a rail pass 

If you’re going to be travelling a lot by train, 
save money by booking the foreigner-only 
Japan Rail Pass (www.japanrailpass.net). This 
pass must be booked outside of Japan before 
you make your trip. 

Observe local etiquette 

Japan is a welcoming country, but it’s 
worth learning a few dos and don’ts. Bow 
politely when you meet someone, remove 
footwear where necessary, and don’t leave 
chopsticks standing upright in your rice. 

Forward your luggage 

Eliminate the hassle of heavy bags by using 
Japan’s excellent luggage forwarding services 
( takuhaibin in Japanese). You can send your 
bags onwards to a hotel or any major airport. 


essentials 


Enrich your 
experience 




Midori Translator App 

This instant translator takes 
the hassle out of cross- 
cultural communication 
by allowing users to draw 
symbols and convert 
between English and 
Japanese. Very handy for 
translating menus. 
£ 9.99 

www.midoriapp.com 


Berghaus Explorer 
Trek Plus GTX 

Conquer a wide range 
of Japanese terrain with 
these sturdy and supremely 
comfortable shoes from 
Berghaus - the perfect 
accessory if you’re doing 
lots of walking. 

£130 

www.berghaus. com 


Trackstick II 

The size of a memory stick, 
the ingenious Trackstick II 
GPS is a fun and immersive 
gadget for the adventurer 
that records where you’ve 
been, instead of performing 
like a GPS, which tells you 
where you’re going. 
£130 

www.ellis-brigham.com 


Incognito insect 
repellent 

Summer in Japan means 
heat, high humidity and lots 
of mosquitoes. Don’t let 
insects ruin your trip - keep 
them at bay by applying 
this award-winning, DEET- 
free repellent. 

£ 9.99 

www.lessmosquito.com 


Mountain Hardwear 
Scrambler 30 OutDry 
Backpack 

This stylish, lightweight and 
waterproof product makes 
the perfect Japanese day 
sack, whether you’re in the 
city or out on the trail. 
£ 79.99 

www.mountain 

hardwear.com 


Who to travel with 


Adventure 

Family 

Luxury 

Walk Japan 

Voyagin 

Royle Safaris 

WWW.WALKJAPAN.COM 

WWW.GOVOYAGIN.COM 

www.royle-safaris.co.uk 

Hokkaido Hike 

Snow Monkey Tour 

Japan Endemic Wildlife Tour 

A fully-guided ten-day tour from £3,380 

A fully-guided one-day tour, departing from 

A fully-guided, 17-day tour showcasing some of 

per person, excluding flights. The 

and returning to Tokyo, from £220 per person 

Japan’s most iconic and unusual wildlife species. 

package includes a number of days in 

(adult price). Includes shinkansen travel, lunch 

Tour prices start from £6,995 per person, 

Daisetsuzan National Park. 

and guaranteed Japanese macaques. 

excluding flights. 
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Finches 

The finch family has close to 220 species, 
can be found all over the world and is 
famous for its bouncing flight path and 
tuneful singing voice. Here’s the Fringillidae 
family’s most famous members 


It is hard to 
distinguish between 
a male and female 
European goldfinch, 
but if you look 
closely, a male’s 
red mask is always 
darker and extends 
beyond the eye. 



European 

goldfinch 




EUROPEAN GOLDFINCH 

Carduelis carduelis 
Class Aves 


t 


Territory Europe, central Asia, 
North Africa, Americas, South 
Africa and Australasia 
Diet Insects and seeds 

Lifespan 8 years 
Adult weight 14-17g 
(0.5-0.6oz) 

Conservation Status 

0 (^ 000^0 

LEAST CONCERN 


A finch that features 
heavily in Christian 
symbolism 

Although its name suggests it roams 
just one continent, the European 
goldfinch is a truly worldwide bird. 

It’s natural range stretches to North 
Africa and east towards central Asia, 
but the European goldfinch has also 
been introduced to the Americas, South 
Africa and even Australasia. Both sexes 
look similar, with a red face contrasting 
with a predominantly chestnut brown 
body, but females take on the lion’s 
share of nest building, constructing a 
moss and lichen home in less than a 
week. Its young are fed insects to build 
up their protein intake. The European 
goldfinch was frequently depicted in 
Italian renaissance paintings of the 
Madonna and Child, and features 
heavily in Christian symbolism, where 
the goldfinch represents Jesus and 
Mary’s foreknowledge of the Crucifixion. 


Common chaffinch 

One of the most colourful, widespread finches, with a 
powerful song that you would instantly recognise 


The common chaffinch has a huge habitat 
that stretches an estimated 7 million 
square kilometres (2.7 million square miles), 
favouring mostly milder climates, and 
totals up to 1.4 billion birds. The survival 
rate for juveniles in their first year is just 
53 per cent, meaning a typical lifespan 
is only three years. Male chaffinches are 


multi-coloured, including a blue crown 
and olive green behind. Females, like most 
other species of finch, are much duller. 

The common chaffinch was widely used 
as a caged songbird due to its powerful 
song before the trapping of wild birds was 
banned in 1896. It is also known as a spink, 
as its call sounds like a ‘fink’ or ‘vink’. 


ZEBRA FINCH 

Taeniopygia guttata 
Class Aves 


Territory Central Australia 
Diet Seeds 
Lifespan 5 years 
Adult weight 15-30g (0.5-loz) 

Conservation Status 

LEAST CONCERN 


The bright red beak of a zebra finch 
is adapted to dehusk small seeds. 
They can be messy dinner guests, 
but this helps to spread seeds and 
aid plant reproduction. 


Zebra finch 

The zebra finch survives admirably 
in the harsh, dry heat of central 
Australia but stays close to water 

The zebra finch can normally be found in the grasslands 
close to available water in central Australia. They have 
adapted to human disturbances, going as far as making 
use of human-made watering holes and deforested land. 
Breeding is common straight after a wet season, and the 
number of eggs ranges from two to seven per clutch. 

The zebra finch is another bird that is widely kept as 
a pet. Owners enjoy the zebra finch’s calm and serene 
temperaments, and they are known to build rapport with 
their human owners. In the wild though, they are loud and 
boisterous singers, favouring short, sharp calling noises. 


COMMON 

CHAFFINCH 

Fringilla coelebs 
Class Aves 


Territory Europe, North 
Africa and west Asia 
Diet Insects and seeds 

Lifespan 3 years 
Adult weight 18-29g (0.6-loz) 

Conservation Status 




LEAST CONCERN 


If a chaffinch is exposed to song at 
an early age, it will master two or 
three different song types with its 
powerful voice. Chaffinches have 
been known to sing in regional 
dialects too. 










Finches 



Hooded siskin 

A finch with a twittering song that 
takes the mick out of other birds 

The hooded siskin is a finch native to South America, 
made easy to spot by its eye-catching and slightly 
sinister black head. The rest of a typical male’s body is 
yellow, apart from black bands on its wings. Hooded 
siskins are on the small side for a finch, measuring 
between ten and 14 centimetres (four to six inches). 
They inhabit a huge variety of ecological systems, 
including woodland, savannas, scrubland and parks. 
Hooded siskins can be found in Andean regions in 
northwest Argentina and central Columbia up to 5,000 
metres (16,404 feet) above sea level, and have been 
spotted in isolated parts of Venezuela and Guyana. 

They commonly move in flocks, feeding on a diet of 
seeds and insects close to the ground. 


iat 
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A hooded siskin can tweet its song 
from a perched treetop position or 
while in flight. It has a fast calling 
pace and has been known to 
include imitations of other birds! 


HOODED SISKIN 

Spinus magellanicus 
Class Aves 


Territory South America 
Diet Seeds, buds, leaves 
and insects 

Lifespan 3 years 
Adult weight 11-15g 
(0.4-0.5oz) 
Conservation Status 

LEAST CONCERN 


Territory Hawaii 
Diet Nectar, seeds, fruit 
and insects 
Lifespan 5-12 years 

Adult weight 16-20g 
C0.6-0.7oz) 

Conservation Status 

0000000 

ENDANGERED 


Hawaiian 
honeycreeper 

One of the easiest birds to spot in 
Hawaii is an endangered species 

Perhaps the most distinctive bird in the finch family, 
the Hawaiian honeycreeper uses its long, hooked bill 
to feed on a plant’s nectar. A honeycreeper’s tongue 
is trough-like and coarse, and has evolved to make it 
easy to scrounge for delicious dinners. They have been 
endemic to the Pacific island for nearly 4 million years, 
and are a firm favourite with tourists, but their numbers 
are slowly dwindling. Its bright red coat makes it easy 
prey, although a honeycreeper is normally found in 
jpjba l' 'forests typically 1,250 metres (4,101 feet) above 
sea level. Hawaiian honeycreepers pollinate native plants 
and keep the local insect population under control. 


Honeycreepers evolved dramatically curved bills for 
probing and extracting nectar from the island’s lobelia 
plants. There are 54 species of honeycreeper, all 
evolving from a single ancestor. 
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A parrot- 
finch is not 
a parrot 

Although a parrotfinch isn’t actually a parrot at 
all, it shares many of the same characteristics, 
hence its confusing name. For a start they are 
very colourful birds - most species typically 
have either red or blue heads and rump tails - 
and they are much more showy than a normal 
finch. They are known to make good pets too, 
just like their namesake. 



Numbers of American goldfinch 
in areas heavily populated by 
humans are huge, and they 
are widely believed to have 
benefited from an increase in 
bird feeders in domestic gardens. 


American goldfinch 

The only finch in its subspecies that moults twice 
a year to prepare for the change in season 


AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 

Spinus tristis 
Class Aves 


Territory America 

Diet Seeds, tree buds, maple 

sap and berries 

Lifespan 10 years 
Adult weight 11-20g 
C0.4-0.7oz) 

Conservation Status 

0000000 

LEAST CONCERN 


The American goldfinch is one of the few finches 
to migrate, heading south as far as Mexico during 
the cold winter months, and is the only bird in its 
subspecies to moult. The male is a striking yellow 
colour during the summer (olive green in winter) 
and turns his plumage a bright shade to 
attract a mate during the mating 
season. American goldfinches 
mate later in the year than any - 
other finch, or indeed any native 
American bird. Courtship is at times extravagant 
and all about showcasing quality and fitness 
through song and flight. This bird uses its feet more 
than most finches, using its dexterity to reach food 
its rivals can’t. The American goldfinch is the state 
bird of Iowa, New Jersey and Washington. 
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EASTERN GREY 
KANGAROO 

Macropus giganteus 
Class Mammalia 

Territory Australia 
Diet Shrubs and grass 
Lifespan 8-10 years 

Adult weight Up to 54kg 
(1201b) 

Conservation status 

00000(^0 

LEAST CONCERN 



Welcome to the unique world of the 
marsupials, the small group of mammals 
with an inventive approach to family life 


Words Ella Carter 


Marsupials are a group of mammals that 
are most well known for carrying their 
young in a pouch; their name comes 
from the Latin marsupium, meaning 
purse or pouch. They include animals 
like kangaroos, koalas and wombats and 
are a group of less than 300 species that 
live across Australasia, Central America 
and South America. In contrast, placental 
mammals (like us humans) have species 
numbers in the thousands and are found 
on every continent but Antarctica. 

Marsupials share many mammalian 
traits. They are covered in fur (which 
adds to the undeniable cuteness of many 
marsupials) and they give birth to live 
young. But the way they care for their 
offspring is their defining feature. 

While growing in the womb, marsupial 
babies don’t develop placenta - the 


nutrient-rich organ that provides the 
growing baby with oxygen and attaches 
it to its mother. Most marsupial babies are 
born after a very short gestation period 
(they are no more than foetuses) and 
immediately enter their mother’s pouch 
to feed on milk in order to continue their 
development. Marsupials are the only 
mammals that can breathe through the 
skin, as initially the newborn’s lungs are 
too underdeveloped to function. 

Marsupials and placental mammals 
separated from their common ancestor 
around 100 million years ago. The majority 
of modern marsupials now live in Australia, 
which was once part of the supercontinent 
Gondwana. When the landmass of 
Australia broke away, the marsupials on it 
were isolated and evolved separately from 
the placental mammals. 


NaturePL/Dave Watts 
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Life in a pouch 



The macropod 
life cycle 

From birth to joey in 
the pouch and on to 
independence, the kangaroo’s 
life cycle is a fascinating one 


Growing joey 

The joey grows inside the pouch 
for around six months, then it’s big 
enough to take its first steps in the 
outside world. After this, the joey 
spends longer and longer outside. 


Pouch growth 

Once safely in its mother’s 
pouch, the kangaroo baby 
(which is little more than a 
foetus) starts to suckle. The 
milk provides it with nutrients 
to grow bigger and stronger. 
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Pregnancy 

The mother can then 
mate and become 
pregnant again. The 
embryo will grow 
until a point and then 
the development will 
stop until the pouch is 
free for another baby. 


Birth 

The mother assumes a sitting 
position, and the baby emerges. 
It’s tiny (the size of a lima bean), 
hairless and underdeveloped, but it 
can climb up her fur into her pouch. 


Mating pair 


Development 

After fertilisation, the 
kangaroo embryo develops 
in one of the mother’s 
wombs. No placental 
connection is formed, so 
after around 28 days the 
embryo has to be born. 


Leaving the pouch 

After around eight to nine 
months, the joey leaves the 
pouch completely and another 
baby takes its place. However, 
the elder joey continues to 
suckle for another four months. 





Life in a pouch 




WALLABY 

Notamacropus 
Class Mammalia 


Territory Australia and 
neighbouring islands 
Diet Plants and grasses 

Lifespan 9 years 
Adult weight 1.8-24kg 
(4-531 b) 

Conservation status 




LEAST CONCERN 


BELOW An older joey 
that has left the pouch 
may still return for 
safety reasons if it 
feels under threat 


With some supreme adaptations for life on the 
hop, kangaroos and wallabies are Australia’s 
most notorious marsupials. These animals can 
survive in the arid and semiarid environments 
of Australia’s outback and their genus, 
Macropus, contains 14 species. 

These macropods, meaning large foot’, 
have an amazing way of conserving moisture 
and can also cool themselves down very 
effectively. However, if more water is needed, 
they are able to travel vast distances at great 
speed by hopping - a wonderfully efficient 
mode of transport. As the largest marsupials, 
kangaroos can cover up to eight metres (25 
feet) in a single hop and reach speeds of 
56 kilometres per hour (35 miles per hour). 
Macropods often live in large groups known as 
mobs, led by a dominant male. They’re highly 
social, and will interact and play with one 
another to strengthen mob bonds. 

To ensure the survival of their species, 
female kangaroos and wallabies (all except 
one species) are able to halt the development 
of embryos in their two wombs until 
environmental conditions improve. Thanks to 
their incredible reproductive system (they also 
have three vaginas) mothers can have three 
joeys dependent on them at once: one embryo 
developing in the uterus, one joey suckling 
on a teat in her pouch and another older joey 
outside the pouch but still surviving on milk. 

It’s an incredible survival strategy! 


Wombat 


Life in the dirt suits these animals down to the ground 


COMMON WOMBAT 

Vombatus ursinus 
Class Mammalia 

t 

Territory Southeastern 
Australia 

Diet Grasses, roots and shrubs 
Lifespan 5-15 years 

Adult weight 15-36kg 
(33-791 b) 

Conservation status 

0000000 

LEAST CONCERN 


Kangaroo 
and wallaby 

Probably the most famous of the 
pouched pack, these hoppers 


are also the most numerous 


Native to Australia, there are three 
species of wombat - the common 
variety and the northern and southern 
hairy nosed species. Wombats are 
rotund and stocky animals with short 
legs and sharp claws that make them 
excellent at burrowing. They excavate 
complex tunnel systems and can carve 
out several metres of earth per night. 

The female wombat’s pouch faces 
the other way, with the opening 
towards her rear so the pouch doesn’t 
fill with mud as she digs. This keeps 
her young safe, where it remains for six 
months. The babies, called joeys, stay 


inside their mother’s pouch for around 
five months, and don’t leave her side 
until they are about a year old. 

Wombats are the most playful 
of the marsupials, but they are 
also largely solitary creatures, 
using their cube-shaped 
droppings to mark their feeding 
territory. Their main predators 
are dingoes and foxes, but the 
wombat has a reinforced rump 
to help it evade being eaten; it 
can dive down a tunnel and block 
it with its cartilage-armoured 
bottom to avoid capture! 
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There’s more to the koala 
than looking cute 
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Australia’s koalas (often mistakenly called 
koala bears) can be found living in the tall 
trees of eucalyptus forests. These button- 
nosed furry critters are solitary and highly 
territorial, with each koala in the breeding 
group having a ‘home range’ that can 
sometimes overlap slightly with that of 
their neighbours. 

Being one of the only mammals to 
live on eucalyptus, the koalas’ digestive 
system is highly developed to deal with 
the toxicity of their favourite meal. The 
leaves are very fibrous and contain 
little nutritional value, so it takes a slow 
metabolism and a lot of energy for the 
koala to metabolise them - this is why 
these marsupials rest for up to 22 hours 
per day. There is plenty of water in the 
leaves though, which is why koalas don't 
often need to drink. 

Baby koalas are also called joeys, and 
when they are developing in the pouch, 
as well as feeding on milk they are given 
another substance known as pap. This is 
essentially a modified form of droppings 
from the mother, but it’s essential for the 
mother to pass on the microorganisms 
in her own digestive system that break 
down the eucalyptus leaves. Without this, 
the joey wouldn’t be able to feed on and 
digest its favourite foodstuff. 


KOALA 

Phascolarctos cinereus 
Class Mammalia 


Territory Eastern Australia 
Diet Plants - primarily 
eucalyptus leaves 

Lifespan 20 years 
Adult weight 9kg (201b) 
Conservation status 


10000^0 


VULNERABLE 
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"It’s essential for the 
mother to pass on the 
microorganisms from 


her own digestive 
system that break 
down the eucalyptus" 



Quokka 

These little critters are nicknamed the happiest animal on 
Earth thanks to their easy attitude and winning smile 


Quokkas are small, rodent-like marsupials 
that inhabit mainland Australia and 
Rottnest Island on the western coast 
off Perth. Discovered in 1696 by Dutch 
explorer Willem de Vlamingh, he named 
it Rats Nest after the quokka living there 
that he mistook for giant rodents. Only 
a few hundred quokkas live on mainland 
Australia, but Rottnest has a population 
of 8,000-12,000, as there are no feral 
predators. 

With large back legs, these critters 
move with a hopping gait. Quokkas are 
herbivores and feed mostly on grasses, 


roots and seeds, swallowing their food 
whole and then regurgitating it to chew on 
cud. They have long, hairless tails (in which 
they store fat reserves for when times get 
hard) and an impossibly cute smile. 

This smile caused the quokka to become 
an internet sensation as tourists began to 
take selfies with them. Being rather friendly 
and curious in nature the quokkas were 
happy to pose for a photo, but if disturbed 
these animals can put up a fierce fight. Like 
most other marsupials, quokkas give birth 
to underdeveloped young that they then < 
nurse in a pouch. £ 


O 
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TASMANIAN DEVIL 

Sarcophi/us harris 
Class Mammalia 


t 




Territory Tasmania 

Diet Meat, including carrion 

Lifespan 5 years 
Adult weight 4-12kg 
(9-26lb) 

Conservation status 




ENDANGERED 


Tasmanian devil 

Extinct on the mainland for 400 years, Tasmania’s island devils are gritty survivors 


Found only on the island of Tasmania, 
these devils are small, rodent-looking 
critters with large heads. They have 
powerful jaws for crunching through 
bones as they scavenge for dead meat. 
Devils are an important part of their fragile 
ecosystem as they hunt ill animals and 
devour carcasses. 

Female Tasmanian devils are pregnant 
for 21 days, and like other marsupial 


species, their tiny, underdeveloped babies 
have to crawl to the pouch. However, unlike 
other species that give birth to just one 
baby, the Tasmanian devil births around 
20 to 40 young. There are only four teats 
in the mothers pouch, and so the life of a 
devil joey starts with an instant race. The 
joeys stay in the pouch for four months 
and then the mother cares for them in a 
den before they’re ready to venture out. 


"They have powerful jaws for crunching 
through bones as they scavenge for meat" 



Spotted-tail quoll 

They may look cute but these marsupials are tenacious hunters 
Roughly the size of a house cat, the tiger quoll (its other 
name) is the largest marsupial carnivore on mainland 
Australia. They eat anything from rodents and birds to small 
wallabies, insects and even domestic fowl. Living in forested 
habitats, quolls are now quite rare in their range thanks to 
threats like habitat loss and competition for food. 

Tiger quolls are quite distinctive due to their white spots, 
bright eyes and coarse reddish-brown fur. They are solitary 
animals and have large home ranges, being able to travel 
over six kilometres (four miles) while hunting at night. 

Quolls have very sharp teeth and an incredibly strong bite - 
proportionally stronger than that of a lion. 



Opossum 

When their babies outgrow the pouch opossums carry their 
young on their backs while they hunt for food 
Virginia possums (also just known as possums) are the 
only marsupials to live in the US and Canada, but opossum 
species are also found in Australia and New Zealand. They 
are excellent climbers with strong claws and opposable toes 
that help them scale trees, where they shelter in nests or 
dens made by other animals. 

These critters are famous for playing possum’, where they 
play dead if threatened by predators. This is an involuntary 
response, and they even secrete a foul smelling substance for 
a convincing cover. The effect can last for up to four hours. 





Rabbs’ fringe- 
limbed tree frog 


Scientists barely had time to 
officially name this amazing Central 
American amphibian before it was 
wiped out by a deadly fungus 


Warning croaks 

They are believed to have 
been territorial, warning 
off challengers with a 
bark-like call. 



Feet for flying 

They could glide 
between trees 
— using their 
webbed feet and 
grip with their 
disc-shaped toes. 


Tree dweller 

The female laid 
her eggs in pools 
of water in cavities 
high up in trees. 


Rabbs’ fringe-limbed tree frog is one of the most 
recent animals to be officially declared as possibly 
extinct. It dropped off the list of the Earth’s living 
creatures in September 2016 when the last known 
male died in captivity. This tree-dwelling amphibian 
wasn’t even discovered until 2005 and only got a 
taxonomic classification in 2008. That, however, 
was a year after its call was last heard in the wild. 
Sadly, this short acquaintance means that we don’t 
have much information about its ecology. Yet, the 
little we have learned shows that Rabbs’ tree frog 
was a remarkable animal. 

Known to have lived in a small area of cloud 
forest near the town of El Valle de Anton in 
central Panama, Rabbs’ tree frog is named 
after American conservationists George and 
Mary Rabb. Currently president emeritus of 
the Chicago Zoological Society, the former 
established the Declining Amphibian Populations 
Task Force (DAPTF) for the International Union 


for Conservation of Nature (IUCN) in 1991. It was 
research into the focus of this initiative that led 
scientists from Atlanta Zoo to discover the tree 
frog 14 years later that would be named after him. 

Fearing that this new find was very rare, the 
IUCN classified the frog as Critically Endangered. 
Several individuals were brought to the Atlanta 
Botanical Garden to start a captive breeding 
programme. Unfortunately though, it was 
already too late. Chytrid fungus, which has 
been implicated in the decimation of amphibian 
populations worldwide, came to Panama in 2006. 
Biologists believe that it killed off wild populations 
of Rabbs’ tree frogs. Habitat loss might have 
increased the risk of extinction too, because 
forests near where the frog was discovered were 
cleared for luxury homes. 

Sadly, the captive individuals failed to 
successfully breed and the last female died in 
2009, and with her any hope for the species. 


Last seen... 

Date: 2016 

Location: Atlanta, United States 

Toughie, the last known Rabbs’ tree frog, 
died 11 years after he was brought to the US 
from the wild and four years after his last 
male companion had to be euthanised due 
to severe illness. This species’ preference 
for raising offspring in holes high up in 
trees gives herpetologists hope that some 
individuals might have gone unnoticed in the 
wild. However, no evidence to support this has 
been reported since 2007. 

This frog wasn’t 
even discovered 
until 2005 
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AFRICAN GREY PARROT 

Psittacus erithacus 
Class Aves 


yesSmsw, 


Territory West and 
equatorial Africa 
Diet Fruit, nuts and seeds 
Lifespan Up to 60 years (in 
the wild) 

Adult weight 410g (0.91b) 
Conservation Status 




ENDANGERED 


African grey parrot 


The African grey parrot is a beautiful and 
intelligent creature and as result, it is highly 

t desired in the pet trade. In the wild they form 

roosts of up to 10,000 individuals, making 
them generally unsuitable as pets. Wild- 
caught adult parrots show higher levels of 
stress, such as feather picking, poorer health, 
and phobic behaviours when compared to 
their hand-reared counterparts. 

Deforestation is a major concern for these 
animals. Nearly per cent of West Africa’s 
original forest is gone and what remains is heavily fragmented and 
degraded. The combination of habitat degradation and trapping 
has resulted in a number of conservation scientists calling for an 
outright ban on the parrot trade. 


The causes of 
extinction 

Trapping 

These beautiful birds are highly valuable and attract 
much interest within the black market. To capture 
the parrots, two captive decoys are placed on the 
ground, tricking the wild birds into assuming it is safe 
to land and forage. Once enough have landed, a large 
net is thrown over the birds. Once captured, they 
are kept in small cages, containing up to 150 parrots. 
Many survive only a few weeks after exportation. 

Inexact science 

With no real knowledge regarding the exact 
population size and the rate of exportation, the 
sustainability of the parrot trade is difficult to 
measure. It is hard to mitigate negative effects and 
put sound conservation practices in place when we 
are unsure of the scale of the problem. 

Traditional medicines 

Africa has a long-valued tradition of using wild 
animals and plants for medicinal purposes. In Nigeria, 
traditional medicine called ju-ju is practised alongside 
modern medicine, creating a demand for certain 
species and their products. Parrot feathers are used 
in masks for masquerade ritual ceremonies in some 
communities, and whole parrots can be used to 
invoke spirits and protect against witchcraft. 

What you can do 

WWW.BIRDLIFE.ORG 

By supporting BirdLife, you are not only helping to save 
the African grey parrot, but bird species all over the world. 



"Our researchers found that in less 
than 25 years, the number of grey 
parrots in Ghana had declined by 
as much as 99 per cent" 
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The decreasing habitat 


African grey parrot 


Why grey parrot 
populations are 
plummeting 




This parrot’s range has remained fairly constant, but 
the amount of suitable habitat within that range has 
declined considerably due to deforestation and tree 
felling. Scientists have been unable to get an accurate 
population count and estimates for the number of 
greys remaining range from 560,000 to 12.7 million. 


Where the African grey parrot is found 


Alex Dale works alongside the scientists at 
BirdLife, who are working to save the African 
grey parrot from extinction 

As one of the world’s most 
illegally trafficked birds, it would 
seem obvious that the African 
grey parrot is threatened 
with extinction. Every year 
for over a century, hundreds of thousands 
of these gregarious, charismatic birds have 
been plucked from Africa’s forests to meet 
demand for the international cage-bird trade. 
As many as 90 per cent don’t survive the trip. 
Factor widespread deforestation and habitat 
degradation into the equation, and the effects 
are easy to imagine. 

However, until recently, conservationists 
had a problem - we had no historical data on 
African grey numbers, which made it difficult 
to quantify just how steep the grey’s decline 
has been. That changed with the unearthing 
of a CITES report from 1992, which contained 
roost counts in Ghana that could be replicated 
and compared. 

Their findings were alarming. Our 
researchers found that in less than 25 years, 
the number of grey parrots in the country had 
declined by as much as 99 per cent. Large 
trees that once hosted thousands of greys now 
boasted less than a dozen - on a good day. 

This study gave BirdLife - who assess 
the conservation status of the world’s 
birds on behalf of the IUCN Red List - the 
hard numerical data to back up what we’d 
suspected for decades - the grey is at dire risk 
of extinction. 

Although seemingly doomed in West Africa, 
there is hope for the species - it is still quite 
numerous in its last stronghold in the Congo 
Basin. But with trappers closing in, it is clear 
that better trade control and law enforcement 
is needed to ensure this iconic species has a 
future outside of cages. 
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The wildlife 
of Antarctica 


Discovered in 1820, the icy landscape of 
Antarctica is larger than Europe and suffers the 
harshest of winters, making the wildlife that call it 
home the hardiest bunch on Earth 


Words David Crookes 


Situated in the Southern Hemisphere and 
covered in snow and ice, Antarctica is 
the world’s fifth-largest continent. It’s a 
desolate, remote and lonely region, where 
wind speeds can be in excess of 100 
kilometres per hour (62 miles per hour) for 
days at a time, causing severe blizzards as 
gusts whip the snow up from the ground 
and visibility gets close to zero. 

Split into two regions - East and West 
- and separated by the Transantarctic 
Mountains, Antarctica accounts for 90 per 
cent of all the ice on Earth, and yet it is the 


driest of all the continents. Even though 
the ice can be as thick as four kilometres 
(2.5 miles) in places, the moisture, which 
falls as snow, is less than that seen in some 
of the hottest deserts in the world. 

As such, it’s a very inhospitable place. 
There are no indigenous people and 
vegetation is mainly limited to mosses, 
liverworts, lichens and fungi, primarily in 
the one per cent of land not blanketed 
in ice. And yet it is teeming with wildlife, 
whether in the warmer sea, on land, or 
flying high in the sky. 


The wildlife of Antarctica 


Life in the coldest place 


on Earth 


Antarctica is proof that a diverse range of animals can 
thrive in the harshest and most capricious of environments 





Antarctic krill 

These tiny crustaceans may only be 6cm (2.4in) in length 
but they are a key species in the Antarctic ecosystem, and 
there are said to be as many as 400 trillion of them. They 
swim in vast swarms of many millions over hundreds of 
kilometres, feeding on phytoplankton. 


Chinstrap penguin 

This penguin’s unusual name derives from 
the thin black line that runs under their 
chin, which makes it appear as if they are 
wearing a helmet. Like other penguins, their 
bodies are streamlined for more effective 
swimming. Their shape also means they 
can lie on their bellies and slide themselves 
across the ice using their flippers and feet. 


Icefish 

The icefish of Antarctica are 
fascinating creatures as they lack 
red blood cells and hemoglobin - 
the only vertebrates to do so. They 
are still able to get enough oxygen 
though, although researchers are 
still figuring out how. Like many 
fish, they also produce antifreeze 
proteins to prevent ice crystals 
from forming in their white, near- 
transparent blood. 


Antarctic 


prion 


With an average winter temperature of -49 
degrees Celsius (-56 degrees Fahrenheit), 
and a recorded low of -89 degrees Celsius 
(-128 degrees Celsius) on 21 July 1983, 
Antarctica is nothing if not chilly. Its size 
almost doubles during the cold winter 
months between February and October 
as ice forms around its shorelines. But the 
animals which live there are more than able 
to cope since they have physically adapted 
to the harsh conditions of their habitat. 

Many animals have developed a method 
of insulation, whether that’s overlapping 
layers of feathers or a thick layer of fat. 
They tend to be more rounded too, with 
tiny extremities that are less exposed 
to the cold. Some animals, such as 
penguins, will huddle for extra warmth 
and protection. But the cold is not their 
only concern. Floating ice shelves 
are being lost, leading to rising sea 
levels, and while sea ice surrounding 
Antarctica reached a record high in 
2014, bucking the trend for ice loss, 
climate change continues to 
worry ecologists. 


Elephant seal 

Elephant seals feed off the plentiful 
supply of fish and squid in the cold 
waters of the Antarctic. The adult 
males have a large, bulbous nose 
(the proboscis), which accounts for 
their name. They also have a large 
volume of blood in their bodies, 
allowing them to store lots of 
oxygen, which helps them remain 
underwater for long periods of time. 


Wandering 
albatross ' 





The wildlife of Antarctica 


Killer whale 

Research has found four different types of killer whale 
in the Antarctic, and each one is a top marine predator. 
At up to 9.7m (32ft) in length and weighing as much as 
6tn (1 2,0001b), they survive thanks to their dense layers 
of blubber and by hunting cooperatively for fish in pods. 
They can smash through ice from below to feed on 
penguins and seals. 



Sperm whale 

Even though they only have teeth on 
their lower jaws, sperm whales are 
the largest toothed predators on Earth. 
They eat a wide variety of fish and 
cephalopods but only the adult males 
will be found swimming in the Antarctic 
waters since the females and young 
prefer to remain in warmer waters. 


Minke whale 

Southern minke whales are 
common in Antarctic waters, 
where they rely predominantly 
on a diet of krill. They are able to 
poke their pointed heads through 
narrow ice cracks in order to 
breathe, before submerging for 
as long as 25 minutes. Like that 
of other whales, their blubber 
helps to keep them warm. 


Emperor penguin 

As the largest of all penguin species, Emperor 
penguins live on both the ice and in the water. 

They are able to recycle their own heat through 
a process known as countercurrent heat 
exchange, which replaces cold blood leaving their 
extremities with warm blood. They also have 
four protective, waterproof layers of scale-like 
feathers over their streamlined, thick-skinned 
bodies, and can store fat for insulation and energy. 
Their famous huddles are an additional source of 
warmth. Strong claws enable them to grip the ice 
and their webbed feet are ideal for swimming. 


Stars of the sky 



Antarctic prion 

Able to fly at speeds of about 35kph (22mph), 
these birds feed on zooplankton and they are 
known to fly alongside shipping vessels. 



Antarctic petrel 

These seabirds eat krill, fish and squid, and can be 
found in the Antarctic seas during the summer, 
living close to the pack ice edge during the winter. 



Wandering albatross 

Wandering albatrosses (the largest albatross) 
have the longest wingspan of any bird on Earth, 
measuring up to 3.3m (1 1ft). They breed on 
subantarctic and Antarctic islands. 



South Georgia pipit 

Found nesting on the South Georgia archipelago 
off the Antarctic Peninsula, this songbird was 
once driven away by rats on the mainland. 



Snowy sheathbill 

While this bird is a strong flier when it is 
migrating, it prefers life on the ground. It’s also 
the only landbird that is native to Antarctica. 



Antarctic tern 

The Antarctic tern breeds off the coasts of 
Antarctica and on some of the subantarctic 
islands. It looks similar to the arctic tern. 
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We speak to photographer Tesni Ward about 
how she achieved this intimate shot of the shy 
creature that is the badger 


This image was taken at a sett in the Peak District. 

I had spent nine months searching for suitable 
setts before finally striking lucky. The sett had over 
25 entrances, with new ones being created every 
few weeks, so it took two weeks of visiting before I 
was able to identify their preferred entrance. 

I set up in a position where I hoped the badgers 
would appear. After about an hour I heard a snap 
behind me, prompting me to slowly turn around. 
Disappointed to not see anything, I turned back 
around to see a large badger stood not three 
metres [ten feet] away staring directly at me. I 
could not believe this was happening after all the 
work, effort and failures of the past nine months! 

For this shot I’d set up aligned with a narrow 
badger path that was surrounded by shrubbery. 

I was eager to use the shrubs to frame the shot, 
hoping the badger would position itself down 
the middle. The sun was soon to set so the light 
conditions were challenging. The foliage around 
the sett was thick, which meant I had to keep 
moving to ensure it didn’t obstruct the view. 

To get images like this it’s important to research 
your subject. Badgers don’t rely on their sight so 
they rarely need to lift their heads to survey their 
surroundings. Your best opportunity is usually 


within the first five to ten minutes of them leaving 
the sett. They will be wary of their surroundings, 
often lifting their nose high into the air and trying 
to scan the horizon. You should also look out for 
them grooming and playing. 

Badgers have an excellent sense of smell and 
sensitive hearing. If they recognise that you’re 
there it’s unlikely you’ll see them. Blend into your 
surrounding and stay silent. Avoiding strong 
perfumes will also benefit you, along with ensuring 
you’re downwind from all entrances. 

Respect for their space is essential. Badgers are 
a protected species in some countries, including 
the UK, meaning it’s illegal to disturb them. Stay 
back, stay out of sight and ensure your path for 
when you leave is clear so you don’t upset them. 



Tesni Ward 

www.tesniward.co.uk 

Tesni has been working as a full-time wildlife 
photographer for a year now. Her greatest 
passion is using her images to promote 
conservation of species as well as to educate the 
public on our potential impact. 

Location: The Peak District, UK 
Camera used: Canon EOS 5D Mark III 
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“Because of the low light 
conditions I needed to slow my 
shutter down to compensate. 
I prefer slowing my shutter 
rather than pushing my ISO 
beyond its comfort zone due to 
losing fine detail. For this shot I 
used 1/160sec, ISO 3200, f4.” 


» 
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Tracking tips 




Tesni’s best advice for locating badgers 


Look for latrines 

Badgers are very clean animals that use latrines. 
They are also used to marking out their territory. 
Locating fresh droppings in latrines is a great 
indicator that badgers may be living nearby, helpful 
for when you are searching for a sett. 




Print power 

Badgers have a very distinctive print, with five 
toes and deep claw marks, as they do not possess 
retractable claws. They are not heavy enough to 
leave a print in dry ground, so look for damp soil or 
mud where they may have left tracks. 


Get sett 

Badgers often have several different entrances to 
their setts. They have a distinct shape like a D on 
its side with the straight line at the top, but badgers 
will often also have spoil heaps outside active setts 
where they remove old bedding and vegetation. 
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FAMOUS DOGS 

Every dog is special, but here are six canine 
heroes who have risen to superstardom 



Nipper 

The mutt of the music business 

This dog is on the high street of most major towns in 
the UK. He’s called Nipper, and he was the pet of Bristol 
theatre painter Mark Barraud. After Nipper died, Barraud’s 
brother, Francis, painted a picture of Nipper staring into 
a phonograph (a very early record player), which the dog 
would habitually do, as if fascinated by the sounds coming 
out of the device. 

The painting was called His Master’s Voice (which is 
what the letters HMV stand for) and Francis originally 
tried to sell it to promote gramophones. The story twists 
and turns with various acquisitions of the painting and the 
copyright, and now Nipper enjoys worldwide fame, over 
130 years after listening to his favourite phonograph. 


NIPPER 

Famous for The HMV logo 
Breed Jack Russell mix 
Territory Bristol, UK 



Birth-death 1884-95 
Adult weight 6kg (131b) 


Nipper would cock his head and 
stare into the phonograph, as 
if trying to listen and work out 
where the voice was coming from. 
This inspired Francis to paint the 
picture from memory. 


CHIPS 

Famous for A World War II 
canine hero 

Breed German shepherd mix 
Territory Pleasantville, New 
York, US 



Birth-death 1940-46 
Adult weight 35kg (771b) 


Chips was a dog that was spirited, 
brave and very quick to learn, 
making him a fantastic member 
of the K-9 Corps. After his service, 
Chips was returned to his owner, 
but later given to his handler. 


Chips 

The most decorated 
war dog of WWII 
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The War Dog. 
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The dogs of the US Army’s K-9 Corps in \ 

World War II were regular pets donated 
from across the US. Chips, a pet from 
Pleasantville, New York, served with the 3rd 
Infantry Division and travelled the world 
with his handler, Private John Rowell. 

Among his many heroic deeds, Chips alerted soldiers to an ambush 
and ran a telephone cable through gunfire to establish communications. 
He also jumped into a pillbox and helped achieve the surrender of ten 
men. Chips was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, Silver Star and 
Purple Heart medals, but these were revoked when the US Army declared 
that dogs were just equipment. His human comrades unofficially awarded 
Chips a theatre ribbon and battle stars for each of his campaigns. After 
the war, Chips returned home to the US to live out his days in peace. 




Laika 

The first animal in orbit 

On 3 November 1957, the Soviet Union spacecraft Sputnik 2 entered 
Earth’s orbit, carrying a very unconventional passenger. Originally a 
stray, Laika was promoted to the role of cosmonaut due to her small 
size and calm nature, and she became the first animal to orbit the 
Earth. The aim was to see how a living organism would cope in space. 

Laika had a padded pressurised cabin and was fed gelatinous 
food and water. Her vital signs were also monitored and she was 
known to be eating her food. Tragically though, her journey was to 
be one-way. Intended as a ten-day mission, Laika passed away after a 
few hours due to the temperature and stress. Her sacrifice has been 
commemorated with a statue outside a Moscow research facility. 


Laika wore a specially designed 
harness fitted with electrodes to 
monitor her vital signs in space. 


LAIKA 

Famous for The first animal to 
enter Earth’s orbit 
Breed Mixed breed 
Territory Moscow, 

Soviet Union 



Birth-death Approx. 1954-57 

Adult weight 6kg (131b) 















Famous dogs 



Pal 

The word’s most famous 
performing pooch 

Lassie is undoubtedly one of the world’s most famous fictional 
dog characters. Created by Eric Knight in 1938, the novel about 
the dog who was an expert at saving the day was made into a 
Hollywood movie called Lassie Come Home in 1943 and rough 
collie Pal was the star. 

Originally deemed unsuitable for the role, producers cast Pal 
after an exceptional performance doing stunt work for the film. 
He went on to perform in a further six MGM movies, and then to 
begin the Lassie TV series. Although Pal retired during filming, 
his son Lassie Junior took over the famous role. 


PAL 

Famous for Being ‘Lassie’ 
Breed Rough collie 
Territory Hollywood, US 



Birth-death 1940-58 
Adult weight 30kg (661b) 


Pal’s large eyes and forehead 
meant he wasn’t a show-standard 
collie, so animal trainers Howard 
Peck and Rudd Weatherwax 
auditioned him to play Lassie. 


BRETAGNE 

Famous for The last 9/11 
rescue dog 

Breed Golden retriever 
Territory New York, US 



Birth-death 2000-16 
Adult weight 32kg (701b) 


Search and rescue dogs have 
been noted to live longer, possibly 
because they have a rich, physically 
and mentally stimulating life and a 
very close bond with their handler. 


Bretagne 

The last service dog of 9/11 

In the aftermath of the 9/11 terrorist attacks on the World Trade 
Center in New York City, urban search and rescue dogs like 
Bretagne were drafted in. For Bretagne (pronounced ‘Brittany’) 
and her handler Denise Corliss, members of Texas Task Force 
1, this was their first deployment and they worked tirelessly to 
complete the sad task of locating human remains in the rubble. 
Bretagne and the 300 other dogs were also an immense morale 
boost for the firefighters and rescue workers. 

Bretagne retired at age nine and lived to the ripe old age 
of 16 alongside Denise. After retiring, she visited schools and 
continued to promote the value of search and rescue dogs. 
Unfortunately, in June 2016, Bretagne was the last of the 9/11 
search dogs to pass away as old age took its toll. She was given 
a hero’s farewell. 




TUNA 

Famous for Melting hearts on 
Instag ram 

Breed ‘Chiweenie’ (chihuahua 
x dachshund) 

Territory Los Angeles, 
California, US 


Birth-death 2010-present 

Adult weight 5kg (111b) 


Tuna 

The dog 
that took 
the internet 
by storm 

With 1.8 million 
followers on 
Instagram, this 
adorable little dog 
has touched a lot of 
hearts. A rescue pup 

from Los Angeles, Tuna was re-homed by owner 
Courtney Dasher in 2010 when he was four months 
old. Courtney began uploading photos of his 
beautifully unconventional mug, but she never once 

imagined that her pooch would 

soon become a huge social 
media sensation. 

Courtney and Tuna now travel the world 
to make appearances in front of some 
of Tuna’s many adoring fans and raise 
awareness for animal rescue. Tuna even 
has his own line of merchandise and a 
book called The Underdog With The 
Overbite, with proceeds from his shop 
benefitting animal rescue organisations. 


Make sure it’s 
‘Tunapproved’! 

Tuna is a hotel 
inspector. ‘Tunapproved’ 
recommends all the 
amazing pet-friendly 
locations that Tuna 
stays at while he is 
on tour. 


Tuna has a very pronounced 
overbite, recessed jawline 
and a tremendously 
wrinkly neck, which his 
owner Courtney Dasher 
affectionately calls his 
“shrivelneck”. All of these 
features combine to make 
Tuna endearingly ugly! 


Did he exist? 

Gelert of Beddgelert, Snowdonia, Wales 

Legend has it that Gelert was the dog of Prince 
Llywelyn of North Wales in the 13th century. The prince 
discovered his baby son missing, and Gelert covered in 
blood. He drove his sword into the dog’s side, but then 
found his son alive next to a giant dead wolf that Gelert 
had slain. Gelert’s tomb is at Beddgelert, Snowdonia. 



ABOVE A statue was erected to remember the story of 
Gelert, whether he was real or not 
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Territory Central America 
(Costa Rica, Panama, 
Colombia and Ecuador) 
Diet Lichens, flowers and 
young leaves 
Lifespan 1 year approx. 
Adult weight Unknown 
Conservation Status 




NOT ASSESSED 


The nocturnal master of 
mimicry with its very own song 


Although it might be mistaken for a spiky lichen at first glance, this grasshopper- 
like katydid is an active and tuneful insect with an interesting history 

Masters 
of mimicry 


They sing their They fly 
own song towards light 


An Australian 
namesake 


Many katydids rely on mimicry to 
evade predators. Most look like 
plants, although some resemble 
other animals, such as the wasp- 
mimicking katydids. The lichen 
katydid is not only the same 
colour as the pale green lichen 
growing on its treetop homes, 
but it also has long spines that 
resemble their fronds (leaves). 


Like birds, katydids can be 
identified by their species-specific 
songs, which help them to attract 
mates. They ‘sing’ by rubbing a 
file on their left wing against a 
scraper on their right wing. Instead 
of ears, they are able to hear the 
songs of other katydids using 
their tympanal organs, which are 
located on each foreleg. 


The lichen katydid is nocturnal, 
coming out at night to feed, sing 
and mate. As with many nocturnal 
invertebrates, they are attracted 
to artificial light. As they are also 
capable of flying up to 100 metres 
(328 feet), the easiest way to 
find a lichen katydid is to put up 
a bright night light and wait for 
them to fly over to investigate. 


With 6,000 species of katydids 
found all around the world - except 
Antarctica - it’s not surprising that 
they have an Australian namesake. 
The Queensland lichen-mimicking 
katydid also has camouflage 
patterns the colour and texture of 
local lichen. But the lichen katydid 
is a paler colour and has much 
longer spines. 


They’re a recently 
rediscovered species 


The lichen katydid was originally defined as 
a type of grasshopper by naturalist John 
Westwood in 1844. He described them in a book 
called Illustrations of New, Rare and Interesting 
Insects, which included personal anecdotes, 
drawings and even poems. The species then 
appears to have been largely forgotten about 
until being ‘rediscovered’ by popular science in 
the 1990s. 




Animal trivia 

Test your animal knowledge 




1. THE COLOUR OF LOVE 


What colours are bowerbirds drawn to? 


2. FAMILY OF FINCHES 


Can you identify the finch species? 



c d. 


3. UNDERWATER WONDERS 


Can you name the coral species? 
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a. 



b. 



c. 


d. 


4. MARSUPIALS 


How far can kangaroos hop? 


Q a. Up to 6m 


Q b. Up to 8m 


Q c. Up to 10m 


Q d. Up to 12m 


5. WHO AM I? 


Match the animal to their motherly way 



“I’m a single parent 
so must balance hunting 
for food with caring for 
my young.” 


“I prepare dens 
for my little ones 
to protect 
them.” 


"My children cling 
to me until the 
age of two.” 


d. 

“I have to chase 
away egg thieves 
like raccoons.” 


' . .S' t 



e. 

“Other females 
often help me by 
babysitting my 
young.” 



Cheetah 


Crocodile 


Elephant 


Polar bear 


Orangutan 
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Keeping in touch 


We asked World of Animals 
readers what their favourite 
animal fact is: 



“@WorldAnimalsMag #otters my 
favourite animal fact is that my dog 
Alfie is the cutest pet I’ve ever had” 

O @MelTankard 

"@WorldAnimalsMag 
that it’s male sea 
horses who get 
pregnant! Lucky 
seahorse women! lol!" 

O @Msoxymoron 



Remembering Rhinos 

Remembering Rhinos, the follow up book to Remembering 
Elephants, has been successfully funded on Kickstarter and 
will be published in Autumn 2017. All proceeds will go to 
rhino protection projects via The Bom Free Foundation. The 
book features images such as this one, all donated by many 
of the world’s top wildlife photographers, but there are also 
spaces for ten competition winners. The competition runs 
from 17 March to 17 April 2017, with winners receiving a copy 
of the book and an invite to the VIP launch in London. 

Visit www.rememberingrhinos.com/photocontest to enter. 


"@WorldAnimalsMag 
dogs nose prints are 
unique like humans 
finger prints" 

O @JenniC_ 


Walk 4 wildlife 

Love animals? Love walking? Join Walk 4 
Wildlife on one of five very different walking 
events around the UK and help raise funds 
for hundreds of wildlife charities. They’ve put 
together the walks, now you can choose the 
charity you wish to raise money for. Walk 
4 Wildlife 2017 is open to anyone and 
everyone. To find out more or get involved, 
go to www.walk4wildlife.com 



Superpower dogs update 


Agility is essential for Halo’s training. Her handler, Cat Labrada, tells us how 
Halo learns to run, leap and weave with confidence 


“We have to respond to building collapses 
from things like hurricanes, tornadoes and 
earthquake damage. There’s all the different 
voids, all the small areas that Halo may have to 
squeeze or tunnel into - all the planks or rafters 
from fallen roofs that she may have to walk 
across! She has to get up ladders to search 
buildings that aren’t stable enough for people 
to enter. She needs to be able to do all of that 
and be okay with heights! Agility is not just 
Halo’s footing, but it’s also the ability for me 
to control her going through obstacles so she 
doesn’t try to do anything that could hurt her.” 


Superpower Dogs is a forthcoming 3D live-action \ 
Imax film unlike anything you’ve ever seen before. j 
Through the magic of the giant screen the movie and I 
its accompanying exhibition, in collaboration with the I 
California Science Centre, will immerse you into the j 
way that dogs think and work, I 
and tell the incredible story of how j 
human’s best friend is able to fight j 
crime and save lives. i 

WOA is following one of the stars, I 
Halo, as she trains. Find out more j 
at www.animalanswers.co.uk 
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& Limitations 

H “The large voids are 
H sometimes a problem. 
3 Halo doesn’t want to 
|2 gooverwhenshemay 
9 not make the jump. 

JJ But she’s learning 
H how to problem solve.” 



Agility school 

“Our agility equipment is 
ladders and planks so she 
can keep her balance. Halo 
is so rambunctious that 
until she understands how 
to control herself and listen 
better, I don’t want to put her 
up too high.” 


Further training 

“Agility training will 
come naturally to her 
once she knows exactly 
what she has to do. ^ 
You need to keep it ^ 
extremely fun in order I 
for her to be excited to I 
do it as she gets older, jj 










about one of your 
wildlife holidays by 
emailing your story and 
photos to animals@ 
animalanswers 


Bison reintroduced 
into Banff 

More than 100 years after 
they were nearly hunted to 
extinction, 16 plains bisons 
have been reintroduced to Banff 
National Park in Canada. The 
herd is being monitored and 
the hope is that they will soon 
be released into a wider area of 
the park. 


Oddball dies 

The dog that helped protect a 
penguin colony and inspired a 
film has died aged 15. Oddball 
was just one of numerous 
maremma dogs trained by 
farmer Alan Marsh to protect 
a group of penguins on Middle 
Island, Australia, from foxes. 


Reader photos 


We love hearing from readers, whether it’s 
receiving letters, emails, photos, drawings or 
even feedback. Get in touch and you could be a 
lucky winner too! 


Animal antics 
this month 

Our favourite animal news and 
stories. Let us know yours at 

animals@animalanswers.co.uk 

Oryx returns to 
the wild 

Fourteen scimitar-horned 
oryx were recently released 
back into their homeland on 
the edge of the Sahara. This is 
the second group to return to 
the wild after the species was 
classified as Extinct in the Wild 
in 2000. The project is a joint 
initiative of the Government of 
Chad and Environment Agency 
of Abu Dhabi. 


Thanks to Kevin Pigney for sending in these 
amazing shots of short-eared owls. Kevin has won 
a free 12-month subscription for his contributions! 


Wildlife journeys 

Reader Roger Harding from North Devon 
tells us about an incredible sighting 

Over the Christmas period, my wife and I had 
a trip to Bandhavgarh in central India, which 
is probably the most reliable place for tiger 
sightings in the whole continent. However, for 
us the highlight came not with a sighting of 
a tiger, but with a chance encounter with the 
elusive jungle cat. 

One afternoon we rounded a bend in 
our jeep to see a jungle cat on the verge. It 
trotted across the track in front of us, and 
then, instead of sloping off into the jungle, 
it turned to where it came from and gave a 
quiet meow. To our surprise and delight a 
tiny bundle of fluff popped out, and bounded 
clumsily across the track to its mum. Our 
guide said he had never seen a kitten this 
young before. 

The two of them walked alongside us in 
the dense thicket, which unfortunately hid 
the kitten from view, but did give some lovely 
portrait photographs of the mother. 
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13 issues a year, and you’ll be 
sure to get every single one 


Delivered to your home 

Free delivery of every issue, direct 
to your doorstep 
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Get your favourite magazine for 
less by ordering direct 


What our readers are saying about us. . . 


“World of Animals is a great way to explore 
the rich diversity of life on earth and to 
understand its plights and predicaments.” 
Chris Packham, Naturalist and Broadcaster 



“Beautiful photos, insightful articles and 
very informative columns.... a marvellous 
publication that made me appreciate the 
animal kingdom even more.” 
Stephen Parry via email 



“World of Animals is an outstanding 
monthly publication that any animal lover 
will be absolutely thrilled with.” 
Donald Lloyd Gayman via Facebook 
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Former Houston 
Rockets player Yao 
Ming is changing 
public opinion about 
shark finning in China 



While shark populations have taken a dive of native country. In a 2013 survey of Chinese 

late, the fantastic news is that the demand for nationals, 91 per cent said they supported a 

shark fin - used to make soup - has declined nationwide ban on shark finning. Hopefully now 

by 50 to 70 per cent. This is largely due to the the 25 per cent of endangered sharks have a 

efforts of NBA player Yao Ming. This Chinese chance to recover. 

basketball player has spent his retirement Unfortunately, surrounding countries are still 

raising awareness about the problem in his fishing for shark fins, and often the animals 


x 

Thousands of tiny living polyps settle together as 
enormous coral reefs and grow a hard calcium 
carbonate skeleton. The coral itself is a food 
source for many tropical marine species, despite 
being sheathed in this protective layer. 

Hawksbill turtles occasionally crunch through 
the calcium with their powerful beaks as part 
of their varied diet. Many tropical fish feed on 
algae on the coral’s surface, like the species of 
parrotfish that trim the constantly growing greens 
from coral colonies. As members of the animal 
kingdom, corals also provide surrounding water 


x 

with the nutrients essential for life, like nitrogen 
and carbon. 

Reefs only develop in warm, light-filled water, 
which is ideal for vulnerable fish. A static coral 
shelf also keeps currents at bay and makes 
the nearby area safe for fish nurseries. These 
nutrient-filled, sheltered areas are extremely 
attractive for sea creatures as a safe haven in the 
otherwise featureless ocean. Astoundingly, while 
coral reefs are home to 25 per cent of marine fish 
species, corals themselves occupy only 0.25 per 
cent of the seafloor. 


are cruelly hacked apart without being killed. 
Their fins are sliced off and the fish are thrown 
back to die slowly. There is still a long way to 
go before this problem is behind us forever. 
But thanks to activists like Yao Ming, more and 
more people are supporting the end of finning 
and one day it will be a thing of the past. 



X X Q@WorldAnimalsMag Q worldofanimalsmag 



Animals answers 


How exactly does palm 
oil affect orangutans? 

The African oil palm tree is grown throughout Africa 
and Asia, but 85 per cent of production happens in 
Indonesia and Malaysia. Palm oil makes its way into 
a shocking number of household products that many 
of us use every day. It can be listed in the ingredient 
list by over 200 alternative names, from cocoa butter 
substitute to vegetable oil. It also goes into cereals, 
cleaning products and even leading brands of butter 
and margarine. 

Unfortunately, this ‘miracle’ substance comes 
at an extremely high cost. Each tree requires a 
three-metre (ten-foot) diameter of tropical forest 
to be cleared, resulting in almost six per cent of 
global land being dedicated to the crop. Tragically the 
environment that is being destroyed is crucial habitat 
for orangutans, and the WWF state that an area the 
size of 300 football fields is being cleared each hour 
to make way for more palm oil plantations. 

Government figures reflect how dire the situation 
is, with an estimate that more than 50,000 
orangutans have already died as a direct result of 
deforestation in the last 20 years. It’s important we 
all research our favourite products to ensure we 
aren’t supporting the world’s reliance on palm oil. 



How can you tell if a 
snake is dangerous? 

While it’s never a good idea to disturb wildlife, many 
people come across creatures that may be harmful, 
and there are a few giveaway signs in snakes that 
could be a threat, but it’s worth noting that there are 
no poisonous snakes. An animal is poisonous if it does 
damage when eaten, whereas if it bites you and injects 
a toxin it is said to be venomous. 

Around 600 of the planet’s 3,000 snake species 
are venomous, and generally most of these snakes 
have cat-like pupils. The slit pupil is the biggest clue 
that a snake could be dangerous, although there is 
one exception. The coral snake family, found in the 
US, has round pupils but is extremely venomous. Its 
colour banding goes from red to yellow to black. These 
snakes are to be avoided, and if you come across an 
unfamiliar reptile the best thing to do is leave it alone. 




Why do elephants need tusks? 

The elongated incisor teeth that protrude from an until moisture appears. This is beneficial for every animal 

elephant’s face have as many functions as a Swiss army in the environment, not just the elephant itself, 

knife. Both male and female African elephants grow these Long tusks are also extremely attractive on the 
protrusions, unlike their Asian counterparts, which tend savannah and well-endowed males are unlikely to 
to grow short stumps, if anything at all. Primarily they are struggle to find a female. These teeth grow continuously 

used as defensive weapons in case of attack. throughout the animal’s life; the older elephants have the 

Alongside guaranteeing personal safety, the tusks also best tusks to impress the ladies, 
help the elephant forage and move objects. These giant African elephants are under threat due to the value of 

mammals also use their ivory to dig for water. When the their tusks, but an increasing number of African elephants 
ground dries, African elephants scoop away the Earth are now born without tusks at all. 


The heaviest pair 
of elephant tusks 
ever recorded 
weighed 97kg (2141b) 
and 102kg (2251b) 
respectively 


/Q.Are whales 
f still endangered? 

Find out at... 

animalanswers.co.uk 
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Flopsy face wash jelly 

Infused with fresh carrot, 
almond oil and a healthy 
dose of carrageenan extract, 
this is the perfect product for 
washing chocolate off your 
face after you’ve devoured 
all your Easter eggs. 
lush.com, £7.95/200g 
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Bunny bunting 

Know someone throwing an Easter party, 
or having one yourself? Then don’t miss 
the chance to make guests smile with this 
cute and decorative bunny bunting. 

notonthehighstreet.com, £12.95 
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Sheep in grass clothing 

Made from magnesia and 
finished off with a grey stone 
effect, the La Hacienda Flocked 
Sheep ornament is styled with 
decorative grass. 
houseofFraser.co.uk £38 



Chicks with a difference 

Why not give something back this 
Spring? Chicks With A Difference 
is a charitable donation that allows 
Present Aid to donate 20 chicks to 
female-headed families in Colombia 
so that they can start their own 
chicken rearing business. 
presentaid.org, £30 





Hare today, 
gone tomorrow 

In need of the perfect 
bag to store your Easter 
goodies in? Sophie 
Allport’s fabulous 
collection is one to watch, 
particularly this stylish 
and in season bag. 
johnlewis.com, £24 



CREATURE 



With Easter on the horizon, here 
are some great gifts for the 
animal lover in your life 




Peter Rabbit 
picture frame 

Want to keep those happy 
Easter memories at hand? 
Then a cute silver-plated 
picture frame featuring the 
iconic Beatrix Potter Peter 
Rabbit characters from 
the Wedgewood makers is 
perfect for your photos. 
selfridges.com, £55 


The ultimate Easter bunny 

From the Lindt chocolatier 
family, it’s not Easter without 
a 1kg (2.2lb) milk chocolate 
Easter bunny wrapped in its 
signature golden foil. 
lindt.com, £39.99 


Easter cards 

Nothing says ‘Happy 
Easter’ like cute cards. 
Animalgiftclub.com have 
an amazing array of gifts 
forthe animal lover in 
your life, and we’re loving 
this five pack of cards. 
animalgiftclub.com, 
£1.49 
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Like sitting ducks 

Tuck into your Easter breakfast with 
these adorable egg cups from the Cath 
Kidston range before heading out on your 
scavenger hunts. 

cathkidston.com, £8 


Baby chicks 
pet clothing 

Why shouldn’t your 
furry friends get excited 
about Easter too? Get 
them in the festive 
spirit with this ribbed 
tank top that can be 
customised further. 
zazzle.co.uk, £14.05 
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Vets saving Amur leopards 


www.wildlifevets.org 

Find us on Facebook, Twitter and Google 
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Fancy a delkk>ti$^!^£d 
lynch at Safari Cafe? 
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Recycle your magazine and seven days later 
it could come back as your newspaper. 

recycle 



www. recy cle now. corn 


The possibilities ore endless. 



Wild 

Futures 


Fruteclmg primates and hamate worldwide 


Please join us in 
changing lives. 


Wild Futures 

Promotes the welfare and 
conservation of primates 

Operates a sanctuary to care 
for victims of the UK primate 
pet trade 

Works to end the primate 
trade and abuse of primates 
in captivity 

Conserves natural habitats 
through education and 
sustainable living 


Become a Friend of Wild Futures from as little as 
£1 a month, receive updates and newsletters so 
you can see how your donation has helped 

protect primates and habitats worldwide 

wildfutures.org Registered Charily No 1102532 
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Explore even more amazing animals in 

World of Animals Issue 45 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF HERTFORDSHIRE 

PARADISE WILDLIFE PARK IS NOW A CHARITY) 


DISCOVER THE FU*, 
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WILDLIFE PARK 


PARADISE WILDLIFE PARK ARE WELL KNOWN FOR OUR ANIMAL BREEDING AND 
CONSERVATION WORK. TO DATE, THE PARK HAS MADE 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF OVER £5,000,000 TO CONSERVATION PROJECTS AND WILDLIFE CAUSES 
IN THE UK AND AROUND THE WORLD. IT IS ALSO PART OF THE EUROPEAN ENDANGERED 
SPECIES BREEDING PROGRAMME; SUCCESSFULLY BREEDING AFRICAN PENGUINS, 

LAR GIBBONS, COTTON TOP TAMARINS, SILVERY MARMOSETS, RED RUFF LEMUR, 

RED PANDAS TO NAME A FEW IN THE PAST FEW YEARS. 


PARADISE WAS ALSO THE FIRST ZOO IN EUROPE TO RECEIVE A DOUBLE PLATINUM AWARD 
FOR FUNDS RAISED FOR THE EAZA TIGER CONSERVATION INITIATIVE AND IS A PLATINUM 
AWARD WINNER FOR FUNDS RAISED FOR THE LEMUR AND MADAGASCAN EAZA APPEAL, 
IT IS AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF THE BRITISH, EUROPEAN AND WORLD ASSOCIATION OF ZOOS 

(BIAZA, EAZA & WAZA). 


TO SUPPORT & DONATE TOWARDS THE GREAT CAUSES ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY SUPPORT PLEASE TEXT ZSOH17 £5 TO 70070. 


CHARITY NO. 1108609 
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A fun day out for all the family. Come and visit our 
cats including tigers, lions, leopards and cheetahs. 


Enjoy face painting, BBQ, falconry display, 
bouncy castle, arts & crafts and stalls. 


11:00am - 5:00pm (Last entry 4:00pm) 
Weekdays £15.00 I Weekends £17.50 

Advanced booking only - book your 
place today by visiting our website 

www.whf.org.uk 


The Big Cat Sanctuary, Headcorn Road, 
Smarden, KentTN27 8PJ | 01233 771915 


THE BIG CAT 

SANCTUARY 


B1AZA 


Charity Reg No, 1104420 



